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“OUR WASHINGTON CORRE- 
SPONDENT.” 


Very few persons have any distinct idea of a 
reporter, and those several American variations 
of the genus, -yclept *‘ War Correspondent, 

‘Special Correspondent,” and ‘*Our W ashing- 
ton Correspondent.” His social status is too 
often lower in the scale than his intellectual at- 
tainments would warrant him in taking; but this 
is less his fault and that of society than it is that 
of his profession. The nature of his labor makes 
him unobtrusive, though prying; quiet, though 
busy; a listener rather than a talker ; the ob- 
server rather than the observed ; his identity is 
swallowed np in that of his journal ; he is known 
jess by his name than his title; and, finally, he is 
a night-hawk, sleeping when others wake, and 
working and preying when others sleep. And yet 
what would society do without these unobtrusive, 
meddling spies upon itself? It would come to an 
end, or nearly so; for what would an American 
newspaper be without its reports of Congression- 
al proceedings, its White House scandal, its army 
bulletin, its police news, its political ** pow-wows, 
its sensational sermons, its appalling accidents, its 
harrowing disasters? And what would any Amer- 
ican community be without its newspaper? And 
as society can not do without its newspaper, and 
as newspapers are dependent on the reporters, it 
follows, as logically as ever Polonius argued, that 
the world is greatly beholden to the reporters, 
‘those gentlemen,” as JoHN Bricut lately put 
it, ‘*to whom the cause of liberty and good gov- 
ernment is so greatly indebted.” 

Our engraving on the preceding page is of 
the Reporters’ Gallery, House of Representatives, 
Washington; and in it the Washington frequent- 
er of the present day will recognize the features 
of several of the best known of ‘* Our Washing- 
ton Correspondents.” ‘There are now on the 
official list of the House the names of more than 

ifty recognized reporters, though there are desks 
for only forty-seven. In bygone days this gallery 
was occupied by such editors (then reporters) as 
Hions. Henry J. JAMES Brooks, and 
W. E. Rosrysoy, all of whom have since occu- 
pied desks on the floor of the House as honor- 
ed Representatives; Cart Scuvrz, who subse- 
quently became a Major-General in the army, 
and James E, Harvey, now United States Min- 
ister to Portugal. We believe that *‘the gal- 
lery” did not exist in its present shape in the early 
days of James Gorvon Bennett, of the Herald, 
who was the great original ‘‘ Washington Corre- 
spondent ;” and in the many changes which have 
taken place only a few of the original occupants 


. of the gallery are to be found in it at present. 


On the official register of the House the princi- 
pal papers of the country are represented by old 
and experienced reporters. 

Besides their places in “the gallery” of the 
Ilouse, the reporters of the principal papers of 
the country, particularly those of New York, 
have offices in the Capital. ‘The great majority 
of these offices are located in Fourteenth Street, 
under the Ebbitt House—reporters have an in- 
tuitive knowledge of what good quarters are, 
whether for *‘ taking notes” or lunches—and so 
numerous have these offices become that the 
bluck is familiarly known as “‘ Newspaper Row.” 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE LAW. 
EFORE this paper is issued the question 
of impeachment will probably be decided. 
The offense of the President is plain. He as- 
sumes to put himself above the law, upon the 
ground that in his judgment the law is uncon- 
stitutional. A plea more preposterous can 
hardly be conceived, for if he be the judge 
of one law he is the judge of all, and no law 
will be executed until he approves it. Mr. 
Jamies Brooks, in the very unwise and brag- 
gadocio speech which he made in the House 
upon the presentation of the resolution of im- 
peachment, said that the President had as 
much right to judge of the constitationality 
of the Tenure-of-Office Act as the Senate or 
the louse. Undoubtedly he has; but the Con- 
stitution expressly declares that if the President 
objects to an act upon the ground of want of con- 
stitutionality, or upon any other ground, if he 
can not persuade Congress to agree with him, 
and the act is again passed by a two-thirds vote, 
it becomes the law of the land, notwithstanding 
the judgment of the President. 

‘The New York Zimes echoes the remark of 
Mr. Brooks iti saying of the President: ** But 
it can scarcely be unlawful for him to,perform 
an - in violation of an unconstitutional law, 
which is simply no law at all; and until the va- 
lidity of this law shall have been decided by the 
Supreme Court the question of the President’s 
guilt or innocence can scarcely be entertained.” 
‘Tliatis to say, if the President vetoes a bill, and 
it becomes a law despite the veto, the President 
may set it aside until the Supreme Court de- 
clares it to be valid. Now if the President is 
not bound by the law, nobody else is; and the 
Zimes declarés that no law is binding, even if 
passed by a two-thirds vote of Congress, until 
the Supreme Court has approved it. Such a 
theory reduces the function of the representa- 
tives of the people to the mere initiation of 
laws, and vests the real power of the Govern- 
ment exclusively in the Executive and Judi- 
ciary. 

The Tenure-of-Office Act was passed by Con- 


gress, vetoed by the President, passed over his 
veto by the constitutional majority, and became 
the law. The President acknowledged it to be 
a law by conforming to its requirements, and 
explaining to the Senate why he had suspended 
the Secretary of War. The Senate did not ap- 
prove the suspension, and there the matter should 
have ended. But by subsequently assuming 
to remove the Secretary the President deliber- 
ately and distinctly violates the law which for- 
bids the removal of any civil officer appointed 
with the consent of the Senate without its con- 
currence if it be in session. ‘There could not 
be a more flagrant defiance of law or usurpa- 
tion of authority. Ifthe President, as we have 
said, may do it in the case of one law, he may 
do it with all laws. The country could not be 
sure of the execution of any law, however con- 
stitutionally enacted, until the Supreme Court 
had passed upon it, and the consequent con- 
fusion and uncertainty would be intolerable. 
The assumption of Mr. Brooks and of the New 
York Times that a law may be held unconstitu- 
tional until pronounced otherwise by the court 
is subversive of the government and of civil 
order; and the question ought, therefore, to be 
distinctly settled whether the President has the 
power of dispensing with the laws—a power 
which the English two hundred years ago de- 
throned King James II. for claiming. 

The debate in the House need not have been 
so bitter. It was useless to answer the taunts 
and threats of Mr. James Brooks, It was 
foolish in Mr. INGERSOLL to predict that Mr. 
W abe would be in the White House within ten 
days, and equally foolish in Mr. Pruyn to deny 
it. Mr. Farnswortn’s tirade against the Dem- 
ocratic party was elicited by Mr. Brooxs’s 
claim that the brute force was upon his side. 
The truth is, that Mr. James Brooxs, who 
vainly aspires to some kind of leadership in the 
last party to which he has joined himself, very 
feebly imitated in the debate the part which 
Davis, BENJAMIN, and the other conspirators 
played in the session of 1860-61. His speech 
required no answer, and the orators of the ma- 
jority should have confined themselves to the 
simple point at issue. Moreover, there should 
have been no attempt to restrict debate. There 
is no occasion for excessive haste. ‘The Con- 
stitution provides every method of proceeding. 
The President will not resist impeachment, and 
upon this simple point of deliberate violation 
of the law, the only point which should be raised, 
his trial, if ordered, need not last long. 


RAILROADS ACROSS OUR STATE. 


Tue energy of Boston to reach the trade of 
the great West by railroads, extending through 
the State of New York, was never greater than 
at the present moment, Three lines have been 
projected on which work is being done: 1. ‘The 
most northerly of these is the famous road 
through the Hoosic Mountain, 2. The next, 
southerly, consists of a line starting from Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, and extending southwest- 
erly into Connecticut, and thence, westerly, 
through the northern tier of counties in Con- 
necticut to the Hudson River at Fishkill. 3. 
The third is known as the Boston, Hartford, 
and Erie Railroad. 

1, The northern line of communication with 
the Hudson through the Hoosic Mountain 
will be accomplished by a union of Massachu- 
setts and also of New York charters. These 
charters form the roads known as the Boston 
and Fitchburg, and the Troy and Greenfield 
lines, which roads together, when completed, 
will constitute a continuous line from Boston 
to the Hudson. The tunnel which the Troy 
and Greenfield Road is obliged to construct is 
much longer than any on this continent. The 
work is one of real difficulty, but the object, 
to procure a line free from steep grades, and 
make it unnecessary to lift to the top of a 
mountain all the productions that go east or 
west justify the expense. There are recent but 
very strong indications that the State of Massa- 
chusetts will certainly complete this tunnel with 
the view to a continuous and direct line to Lake 
Ontario. Such an improvement is deemed es- 
sential to the growth of Boston, and to that 
active competition with New York which Bos- 
ton capitalists keep constantly in view. The 
policy which governs in adopting the most 
northerly line for crossing the Hudson is this: 
That passengers traveling from the West shall, 
at the point of crossing, be offered greater in- 

ducements to proceed to Boston than to New 
York, and it is supposed that the farther the 
distance to New York, and the greater the dif- 
ficulty of reaching it, the more disposed will 
they be to select the Eastern route. 

2. The line next southerly, as we have seen, 
is designed to extend from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to Fishkill, on the Hudson, opposite 
to one of the termini of the Erie Railroad. The 


several towns in Litchfield and Hartford coun- | 


ties which are interested in this road have voted 
to raise the proportionate expense applicable to 
their section, and in Dutchess County, in New 
York, through the enterprise of a few capitalists, 
an equal amount of liberality has been shown. 
The object of this road, so far as Massachusetts 
is concerned, is a connection with th. Hudson, 
in a manner to avoid the steep grac +s of the 
Western Railroad and easily reach the coal- 


mines of Pennsylvania and the productions of 
the Western Country. The Western road, con- 
structed by Whistler, is, particularly on the 
eastern slope of the mountain, a grand monu- 
ment of engineering skill. A stream, by which 
it finds its way to the plains, is crossed twenty- 
seven times, by means of arched masonry of 
considerable height and span; but the road is 
an expensive one to maintain and operate. 

3. The third line, which is still farther south, 
and is designed to connect roads extending from 
Boston and Providence to Waterbury, by way 
of Hartford with Fishkill, or some point on the 
Hudson River which will also enable the interi- 
or towns of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and part 
of Massachusetts to reach in the most direct 
manner those coal-fields, and the productions 
which seek a market by way of the Erie Rail- 
road. The Secretary of the Boston Board of 
Trade says of this road, in his report made in 
January of this year, that **the Company has 
recently put the whole line from Boston to the 
Erie Railway under contract; the new portion 
is to be graded for a double track, anc ‘t is 
agreed that the iron shall be laid by July «869. 
Upward of 1000 men are now employed on the 
route, and the Company confidently expect the 
road to be open for traffic at the time stipulated 
in the contracts.” 

The Danbury Times said of this road, in a 
recent Number, that the work is to be com- 
menced early in the spring, that Messrs. DiLLon 
& Co, are the contractors, and that in its west- 
ern course it is located to run through Danbury. 
We have no means which enable us to decide 
whether or not the road is thus located; but it 
is very certain that its location must be in or 
near that place. A large force of engineers is 
now engaged (February 21) at and near Pur- 
dy’s Station on the Harlem Railroad, in experi- 
mental surveys to test the feasibility of a route 
through that portion of Westchester. The ob- 
ject of this survey is doubtless to ascertain if a 
better and cheaper road can be obtained by 
running to Peekskill than by running to Fish- 
kill. An extent of country of not less than 
twenty miles in width, lying between Pawling’s 
Station on the Harlem Railroad and Purdy’s 
on the same road, has been examined with the 
closest scrutin, to find the most feasible mode 
of reaching the rludson with economy and ease. 
A topographical map of very high value will at 
least be the consequence of these surveys if no 
road shall be constructed; but as this road re- 
ceived aid from the State of Massachusetts to 
the extent of three millions of dollars, yet to 
be expended, and as the Erie Railroad imme- 
diately after the recent election voted to give it 
the necessary help, it may be supposed reason- 
ably certain that it will be completed by the 
time mentioned, Before the State granted its 
aid in April last the Boston Board of Trade 
passed the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That in the opinion of this Board 
the speedy completion of the Boston, Hartford 
and Erie Railroad would be productive of vast 
benefit to the commerce of Boston, and would 
greatly promote the prosperity of New England; 
and they earnestly recommend that the State 
should grant to the enterprise such aid as the 
Legislature may deem judicious, by the loan, 
upon proper security, of the State aid.” 

As this road is likely to be soon constructed, 
we give the particulars of its lines acquired by 
purchase and union. One line starts at the foot 
of Sumner Street, Boston, and proceeds south- 
westerly and westerly, through Blackstone, 
Thompson, Putnam, Willimantic, Hartford, 
and Waterbury, thence it is to go to the Hud- 
son. Another line runs from Providence to 
Willimantic. Another from Thompson to 
Southbridge, and then from Brookline through 
Woonsocket, Willimantic, and Middletown to 
New Haven. The total amounts to 425 miles, 
of which 235 miles are contracted and ironed. 

The probability of the early completion of 
that portion of the road extending to the Hud- 
son River, about sixty miles long, has stimulated 
the enterprise of New Haven into the incorpo- 
ration of a road extending by way of Derby, the 
Titicus Valley, Purdy’s Station, and Peekskill 
on the Hudson, and across the river by an ele- 
vated bridge, so as to connect with the Erie 
Railroad at Suffern’s Station. 

The feature of greatest interest about these 
four several routes by which the Eastern States 
seek a passage way over the State of New York, 
besides the activity which they develop, arises 
from the perfect confidence felt in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut that these 
roads can be devised and executed with the 
most perfect certainty, without exciting the 
jealousy of our own State, such as New Jersey 
exhibits with respect to such enterprises. Cer- 
tainly it is a display on our part of a large but 
yet proper liberality. If we refused this accom- 
modation the refusal would necessarily lead tothe 
most bitter conflicts, and ultimately to the break- 
ing up of the Union. New York must herself 
invoke the aid of States on her western border 
in her search for the coveted Western trade, and 
what she seeks she must grant to others. Be- 
sides, although Boston will be able by means 
of these new routes to reach the Hudson with- 
out ascending very high elevations, it will be 
impossible for her to interfere with the suprei- 
acy of New York, whether the river be crossed 
at or above Troy, or at Fishkill, or at Peeks- 


kill. Such supplies as reach those points from 
the West will float down the river to our great 
market, except for special reasons they are or- 
dered to the Eastern States for local consump- 
tion, The quantity of supplies thus needed 
along all these lines will be immense, and 
doubtless support whatever roads may be laid 
down. 

The Pacific Railroad has in great part ex- 
cited this active competition, and as it will soon 
be running over the Rocky Mountains, freight- 
ed with the light articles of manufacture fyr- 
nished from the great hive of Asiatic industry 
it becomes us as well to see that New York is 
ready for the mighty contest that is to rouse the 
energy of nations. An additional track paral- 
lel with the Central line, and running through 
the Alleghany at the opening which the Cen- 
tral uses at Little Falls, will doubtless be re- 
quired to carry the productions which the Pa- 
cific roads and some of these Eastern lines wi!] 
so largely increase. 


PROSPECTS. 


Tue Democratic leaders have lately been in 
council at Washington to determine when and 
where the next Convention of the party shall 
meet to nominate a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. The President seized the occasion to 
show his peculiar claims upon the nomination 
by a defiance of Congress, and to shelve one 
of his rivals by nominating General M‘Cret- 
LAN as Minister to England. The chiefs of the 
party, Mr. Avevust Betmont at their head, 
doubtless compared notes upon the situation, 
and we will now take sweet counsel with them. 

The last Convention of the Democratic party, 
as we all remember, and do not mean to forget, 
met at Chicago at the end of August, 1864. 
The campaign of Grant in Virginia had been 
long; the suspense was painful, and the gener- 
al disappointment at the failure of the Peters- 
burg mine had cast a gloom over the country. 
SHERMAN had not reached Atlanta, and when 
he was there, what was to follow? It was one 
of the dark epochs of the war; and the Demo- 
cratic Convention resolyed to make the most 
of it. Horatio Sermorr, as President, made 
an anti-war speech. The resolfitions were in- 
spired by VALLANDIGHAM, a frank secessionist. 
They derided the war as a failure, denounced 
the acts of the Government, and demanded sur- 
render to the rebellion under the name of com- 
promise. Upon this platform General M‘CLeEL- 
LAN and Grorce H. PeNpDLerow, the latter of 
whom had declared that the rebel States should 
be allowed to have their way, were nomin- 
ated for President and Vice-President. The 
proceedings of the Convention were telegraphed 
with triumph through the country, and the or- 
gans and orators of the party in Chicago and 
elsewhere fiercely vituperated the Government 
and the war. The political campaign was 
short, sharp, and decisive. Every State that 
took part in the election, except Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, declared against 
the Democratic policy of surrender to the re- 
bellion and consequent national ruin; and of 
the 233 electoral votes the Democratic candi- 
dates received but 21. 

Upon the inauguration of Mr, Lrxcotn for 
his second term the organs of the Democratic 
party devoted themselves to denunciation of 
the melancholy spectacle of Vice-President 
Jounson’s drunkenness. The New York World 
described his speech as ‘‘ the spewings of a drunk- 
en boor,” and the Vice-President himself as 
“this insolent drunken brute, in comparison 
with whom even Caligula’s horse was respect- 
able.” He was also this * clownish drunkard,” 
** betrayed by his own beastly instincts and his 
boorish mind.” Mr. Lincotn was murdered, 
and Mr. Jounson became President. From 
that time to this he has endeavored in every 
way to defeat the will of the loyal people as ex- 
pressed by Congress, to surrender the late rebel 
States to the exclusive political supremacy of 
the rebels, and to abandon the freedmen wholly 
to the mercies of the late masterclass. In pur- 
suing this policy, which undoes as far as possi- 
ble the work of the war, which, if successful, 
would engage the country in interminable strug- 
gles, and which is repugnant to honor, reason, 
and patriotism, the President has ceased to be, 
in the eyes of the Democratic party a clown, an 
insolent brute, a man of beastly instincts, and a 
drunken boor, and has become a great constitu- 
tional statesman, whose words are no longer 
**spewings” but precious drops of conservative 

om. 

Under the necessary leadership of a man 
“with whom even Caligula’s horse was respect- 
able,” the party is beginning its campaign. He 
is not yet nominated, and he may not be the 
candidate; but as his policy is that of the party, 
and as he commands the patronage, he is in the 
position of leader, whether the other chiefs 
approve or not. But just here begin the diffi- 
culties. It is easy to name a place for the 
Convention to meet—but who shall be the 
candidate? The West pronounces loudly and 
in advance for PEnpLETOs—whose henchman ts 
VALLANDIGHAM—and repudiation. The East- 
ern States, in which |)»mocratic leaders are 
heavy bondholders, ;:cfer Seymour, and as 
they have succeeded in calling the Convention 
in the city of New York, the chances of SeY- 
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wour’s nomination are increased. But the 
West will come full of hope and resolution for 
PENDLETON and repudiation. 

The great Generals of the war furnish no can- 
didate, for they naturally have no sympathy 
with the party which in the hour of their peril 
and heroism declared the war a failure and its 
soldiers ** Lincoln's hirelings.” ‘There is no man 
upon whom the party unites. When the can- 
didate is nominated the party machinery will 
of course be put under high-pressure to produce 
a factitious enthusiasm, but the bondholding 
1yemocrats will not all agree to the repudiating 
philosophy of PeNpLEeTon as amiably as Mr. 
Curtius Betmont, and while they shout against 
the iniquity of not taxing bonds, will do all they 
can to save their bonds from taxation. Indeed 
there is but one point upon which the great 
Democratic party is a unit, and that is, hostility 
to the equal suffrage of colored citizens. Upon 
this sublime principle it takes its stand, and 
who, upon the whole, so proper a representative 
of it as the Nashville Moses ? 

But while the chiefs consult the battle be- 
gins. In New Hampshire, where the election 
takes place early in March, the spirit which is 
to inspire the Democratic campaign in the 
country is already manifested. One of the ora- 
tors denounces the “‘ miserable battle-flags” in 
the State House at Concord, and especially 
hates the memory of soldiers. “I do not 
know,” he considerately suggests, ‘‘as I wonld 
hang one-legged and one-armed soldiers, bt I 
would pray to God to get them out of our way 
as soon as possible.” Mr. Henry Cray Dean, 
& representative Democratic patriot, seizes a 
cane in the midst of one of his speeches, and 
rushes at a dissenting auditor, threatening to 
beat out his brains, Mr, C. Cuoauncey Burr, 
another of the same kind, contemptuously asks 
of the men who served in the New Hampshire 
regiments, or sustained them, ‘‘ Who are con- 
quered—you or the South? I say you are con- 
quered, You can never conquer the South, 
and I pray God you never may.” This Demo- 
cratic Ajax begins the campaign of 1868 precise- 
ly where his party began it at Chicago in 1864, 
by declaring the war a failure, and advising us 
to sue for terms. Mr. FRANKLIN PIERCE also 
takes an active interest in the election, and his 
activity naturally recalls his cheerful letter to 
JEFFERSON Davis in January, 1860, in which 
he wrote: ‘** The fighting will not be along 
Mason and D1xon’s line merely; it will be 
within our own borders, our own streets.” 

All this does not seem to be very promising 
for the Democratic party. To be sure Mr. 
VALLANDIGHAM is going to speak in Connecti- 
ent, and perhaps Mr. Fernanpo Woop and 
Mr. Brick Pomeroy can be persuaded to come 
over and help. But we remark with concern 
that the mass meeting of the “ Prisoners of 
State”—that is, of men who were caught en- 
deavoring to betray the country to the rebellion 
after the high VALLANDIGHAM manner, was in- 
definitely postponed. And amidst all this dis- 
traction and perplexity of the great party of re- 
action, of negro hate, and of special privilege, 
how exasperating to see the great party of 
equal rights—the party that did not believe the 
war a failure, nor invite national ruin—the 
party of national justice and patriotism, warmly 
uniting upon the wise and magnanimous chief 
of the army of loyal citizens as their candidate for 
the Presidency, and calmly insisting upon main- 
taining the national honor, and upon the con- 
sent not of a disaffected class but of the whole 
people, as their policy of reconstruction. 


BUSINESS REVIVING. 

THeReE is cause for general congratulation 
that the country has escaped that avalanche of 
evils which it was predicted would overtake it 
during the winter just past. Instead of the 
prevailing distress and business stagnation of 
the autumn having been greatly aggravated by 
the lapse of time, we are able to note a marked 
improvement in nearly every department of in- 
dustry, despite the numerous obstacles, politic- 
al, financial, and otherwise, which have been in- 
terposed. We know not how much assurance 
of future benefit to build upon present indica- 
tions, but we are disposed to make the most of 
them, and to take fresh courage in renewed ef- 
forts to lift our business interests ont of the 
slough in which they have long been mired, 

It is true that Congress has not shown itself 
particularly astute in its management of finan- 
cial questions, nor has it adopted any decisive 
measures of positive relief. Nevertheless, what 
has been done is of a character to inspire con- 
fidence and effect an improvement in the busi- 
ness aspect of the country generally. It is now 
settled that there will be no disturbance of the 
volume of the currency for the present, one way 
or the other, either in the direction of expan- 
sion or contraction; repudiation is scotched, 
and the preservation of the public faith as- 
sured; the National Banking system will be 
fostered and protected; while in all that con- 
cerns taxation and expenditure progress in the 
right direction is perceptible. 


This improvement in trade is specially note- | 


worthy in the Southern States—due chiefly to 
the recent rise in the price of cotton from 15} 
to 24 @ 25cents, Under its magical intiuence 


places of long concealment, and there is prom- 
ise that the crop will exceed by 300,000 bales 
the highest estimate of the Fall. The local 
press speaks in cheerfal tones of future pros- 
pects. Country merchants are generally meet- 
ing their obligations, contrary to the expecta- 
tion some time ago, when cotton fell to so low 
a price; planters are paying up their indebted- 
ness of 1867, and help is promised them to 
carry on the farming operations of the current 
vear; negroes are inclined to make contracts; 
and the once despondent and apathetic are pre- 
paring to go to work to raise cotton and corn 
with as much animation as though they were 
just commencing life. In the culture of rice, 
too, very few have failed to make remunerative 
crops, while the profits of those who have held 
on for an advance have been very large. Un- 
der an impetus such as this land is rising in 
value, and tracts that have been abandoned for 
several years are now being taken up for culti- 
vation. ‘The press is most urgent in pressing 
upon Northern men the advantages which the 
present holds out to them, and there is an in- 
creasing disposition among capitalists to avail 
themselves of them. Within a few days past 
planters have been able to negotiate numerous 
loans here in New York. 

Of course this activity at the South has its 
effect upon trade here, the more especially as 
Southern merchants are buying a fair bill of 
dry-goods and general merchandise for the 
Spring consumption. Cotton goods have ma- 
terially advanced, and mills which had stopped 
or were running on short time are employing 
more hands. In the foreign Dry-Goods trade 
there is also a perceptible improvement, and 
the same is true of business generally, not only 
here, but in New England and the West. Down 
East there are signs of a disposition among the 
ship-builders to resume business, and several 
contracts have already been made, In Mas- 
sachusetts the shoe business is looking up; the 
iron mills of Troy have started anew ; locomo- 
tive works are increasing their scale of opera- 
tions; the building trades here and at the West 
promise an amount of work for the coming sea- 
son fully equal to that of last year. ‘The Alba- 
ny Board of Trade reports the business of that 
city as largely on the increase, and in the main 
presperous. This is the pleasing information 
that comes to us piecemeal from various quar- 
ters. Let us hope that the promise of return- 
ing prosperity will not fail of the fulfillment ; 
for the interests involved are of incalculable 
benefit to the country. 

The expansion of our trade and the retarn 
of former commercial activity are indispensa- 
bie to our continued vitality as a nation. With- 
out it all legislative contrivances for reducing 
our burdens can avail nothing. We have 
heard the question of resumption and the 
schemes for adjusting the currency discussed 
from every conceivable stand-point of financial 
ingenuity ; but any measure adopted, however 
wise, can never be one-half so potent as that 
simple productive power which grows with our 
annual growth and expands with the develop- 
ment of our resources. If we take the history 
of the past fifteen years as a guide, we shall 
readily perceive that time alone may accom- 
plish all that is required to remedy present 
evils, Following the like ratio of progress, the 
present redundant volume of the currency will 
all be absorbed by the business of the country 
at the end of fifteen years. A nation, like an 
individual, can only work his way out of debt 
by the slow process of developing the value of 
his property. Fifteen years hence our greatly 
expanded resources, our increased productive 
power, and the greater volume of our products 
seeking exchange, will bring the value of gold 
and paper-money to a close approximation. 
Besides, our present annual gold product of 
$100,000,000 would of itself nearly suffice to 
pay off the national debt in fifteen years. The 
volume of our currency will rest upon no doubt- 
ful basis then, and resamption must come nat- 
urally and necessarily, if not accomplished 
sooner by extraneous means; but so long as 
the currency continues disproportionate to the 
commercial necessities of the country, we must 
suffer financial disturbance. Any decided im- 
provement in trade is tlferefore to be hailed as 
a substantial advance made toward the final 
accomplishment of the great national purpose. 


SYRACUSE. 

Tue reactionary newspapers which have 
shouted loud and long over the result of some 
of the elections for supervisors in this State 
have not very vociferously called attention to 
the late city election in Syracuse. Last year 
the Democrats in that city elected their candi- 
date for Mayor by some two hundred majority. 
This year they nominated, in eager accordance 
with the real tendeney of the reaction, one 
of the most conspicuous Copperheads in the 
State, Joun A. Grees, Jun. The Republic- 
ans nominated CHARLES ANDREWs, one of the 
delegates at large to the Republican National 
Convention ; one of the most sagacious, able, 
and influential delegates in the Constitutional 
Convention; and a man whose personal char- 
acter fitly represents the purity and humanity 
of his political principles. The Republicans 


the fleecy staple is being exhumed from dusty | also nominated Patrick CorbeETT as Justice ; 


— 


also a member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and one of the most eloquent and accom- 
plished of the young Irishmen of New York. 
The contest was very warm, and was regarded 
with great interest as of peculiar significance. 
The result was the election of Mr. ANDREWS 
and his ticket by more than a hundred ma- 
jority, a gain of some three hundred and sixty- 
four over the last spring. 

This election shows that the reaction is spend- 
ing itself; and it reminds the Republicans that 
their candidates must be both in character and 
ability really representative of the party, or the 
full vote can not be polled. If we nominate 
the best men we nominate the strangest. ‘That 
is a truth which we hope all our Conventions, 
for greater or smaller nominations, will steadily 
bear in mind. If donbtful men are nominated 
from any questionable consideration their very 
names invite defeat, and their reputations de- 
serve it. And the attempt of party papers, 
when such men are nominated, to dragoon all 
dissenters into supporting them, is merely a 
systematic demoralization of which any party 
will surely pay the penalty. 


RAILROAD COMFORT AND SAFETY. 


We have long since urged in these columns 
the construction of comfortable railroad cars. 
‘There seems to be no good reason why money 
should fail to buy that accommodation in the 
car which it can always secure in the hotel; and 
the experiment is now trying of a variety of 
cars. Upon the Hudson River and Central 
Roads there has been, during the last season, a 
carriage called the Palace car, which was at- 
tached to some of the through trains to Buffalo. 
Its movement was very steady and quiet. The 
car was divided into little rooms connecting by 
a passage along the side upon which the rooms 
opened. ‘The wood was black-walnut, and the 
furnishing was luxurious. Mr, VANDERBILT is 
understood not to have smiled upon the Palace 
car; but we do not know for what reason. We 
do know, however, that many travelers found it 
exceedingly comfortable, and gladly paid the 
increase of fare which was demanded for the 
greater comfort. 

The New Haven Road has recently placed 
some new cars upon the express trains to Bos- 
ton, modeled upon the European car with im- 
provements. Among these is the system of 
warming by hot pipes, which, up9n trial on one 
of the coldest days of this cold seagon, wag found 
to work well., Besides this convenience there 
is the usual bell-rope connecting with the loco- 
motive; the closet in each apartment of the car, 
and the little space between the roof of the car 
and each partition, so that no part is absolutely 
separated from another. Somewhat similar car- 
riages have been in use upon the Fall River and 
Boston Road for some time. 

If now the same rigorous regard is shown for 
the safety as for the comfort of travelers, our 
roads should soon be the best in the world. 
But every body shudders in such frosty weath- 
er as we have lately seen in thinking of the hor- 
rible accidents from broken rails and wheels 
which the newspapers will surely unfold. Nor 
can public attention be too strenuously directed 
to the subject. There are hundreds of escapes 
and accidents with no fatal results which are 
never heard of. Even Mr, VANDERBILT discon- 
tinued some of the signal-men upon the Hudson 
River Road, but presently restored them. Yet 
there is no road in the country which is more 
exposed to danger, and upon every rod of which 


there should be such constant supervision. We | 


hope that after the terrible experience of this 


winter, in which so many accidents have ended | 


in the burning of the cars, that Mr. VaANpEr- 
BILT will abolish all the stoves in his cars be- 
fore another season. He has identified his 
name with several of the great roads that radi- 
ate from this city. If he will make them as 
safe as they will probably be profitable his fame 
will be enviable. 

A correspondent who travels a great deal, 
and who has seen, he says, with pleasure the 
interest which Jlarper’s Weekly takes in the 
welfare of travelers, writes us the following 
word upon ** Wretched Railroads :” 

**A correspondent in a late Number of your paper 
brings into favorable notice the management of a 
Vermont railroad ; and justly, too, I think. But per- 
mit me to say a word of another road in the same 
State, but of a different nature, and that, too, upon 
which the sad disaster at Northfield bridge oecurred 
only a few weeks since. But from no pecuniary 
interest in either of these roads, and such interest 
only as every traveler must have, willing or not; 
and that the demands of safety. 

‘* A few weeks since, while riding over the Vermont 
Central, having become fatigued from the constant 


jolting of the cars, I arose from the seat and stuod at | 


the rear end of the car, which was also the rear of the 


train, and thought to vary the monotony of the lony | 


ride with views of the rugged mountain scenery ex- 


posed by the tortuous windings of the road. And | 


here I discovered much of the cause for the severe 


which go thundering over this road have left their im- 
pression upon the rails in such a manner that if the 
officers of the Company ever pass over it, even with 
eyes shut, they must be reminded of neglected duty. 
A great part of the surface rail has become so cru<hed 
and splintered away as to certainly suqgest accident- ; 
and the ends fail so much of meeting in many in- 
stances that when the wheels sank and rebounded 
from those villainous spaces it required a firm gra~p 
upon objects at either side to maintain a comparative- 
ly upright positien. There are, perhaps, scores of 
roads in this country in equally bad condition, but is 


it wrong—or rather is it not right—to particularize 
roads even of this sort, when the safety of thousands 
of lives are daily at stake? If the short-sighted policy 
of railroad managers looks only to stock-dividends, 
have not the people, by whom, indirectly, corporate 
privileges are granted, also some interests which de. 


serve consideration? There are thousands who think, 


with you, that they have, and among the number, 
Rarcex No, 2." 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, VIRGINIA, 


A meetinG called by Governor Fentos, the 
Rev. Drs. M‘Cirxtock, Apams, Storrs, Hitcn 
cock, Vinton, Prime, Dix, Tyne, Jun., Cur- 
rY, Bishop Potrrr, Hexyry Warp BEEcHeR, 
W. E. Dope, Peter Cooper, A. A. Low, with 
many other leading clergymen and citizens, will 
be held on the evening of the 2d of March, in 
behalf of Washington College, Virginia. ‘These 
gentlemen regard the situation and assoeiations 
of the College as a peculiarly desirable point for 
creating an educational fund whose benetits shall 
be shared by all the Southern States. ‘There is 
no sabject more important, there is nothing more 
absolutely essential to peaceful reconstruction, 
than general education in those States, Mr. 
BeecuHer and other earnest and eloquent gentle- 
men are to address the meeting in aid of the Col-. 
lege, of which General Les is President. We 
trust that those who wish to do what they can to 
heal all national wounds will give the subject a 
candid and thoughtful attention. 


THE JUNKER HOF OF KONIGS- 
BERG. 


Ir would be singular if in two such portly vol- 
umes as those in which William Hepworth Dixon 
author of ‘‘the New America,” gives the world 
his rhapsodical theories about *‘ spiritual wives,’ 
there should not be at least one or two good ideas, 
or facts, or descriptions. The good ideas are few, 
and the “‘ facts” very dubious; but there is a very 
good description of the Junker Hof of Konigs 
berg, which is a German lecture hall, something 
after the order of the English Guildhall, and a 
happy mixture of the lecture-room of our Coopei 
Institute and the Atlantic Garden. It is a picture 
of a lecture-hall in a Prussian city “‘ where the 
churches are government offices, the preacher: 
are police magistrates, and the services are gov- 
erned by rules as stern as the articles of war.” 

‘*The Junker Ilof is not, under ordinary cir 
cumstances, a desert place. ere the great 
merchants hold their balls; the great bankers 
spread their boards. Here the political battles 
of the town and province are fought out. ITlere 
the Rev. Dr. Julius Rupp delights a fashionable 
audience by his eloquence; and Dr. Jolowicz 
discourses to a body of reforming Jews. Any 
great singer who may wander into Ost Preussen 
is heard in the Junker Hof. The hall belongs 
to the city, and the use of it is only to be ob+ 
tained from the town-council; but, in fact, the 
use of it is seldom refused when the applicants 
ave of standing in the place. In the same room 
Johann Jacoby dilates to the democracy on the 
rights of man; and Karl Rosenkranz whispers 
to the higher classes on the charms of philosophy 
and art. I have been invited to an evening par- 
ty, given in this hall, by the foreign Consuls, to 
the cream of the cream, where the young Jadies 
dance and flirt, while the older people dritik tea 
and play at whist. In a word, every thing that 
happens in Kénigsberg happens in the Junker 
Hot. ‘The rvom is large and nobly planned, as 
becomes the birth-place of German liberalism, 
the cradle (as it boasts) of the new Fatherland, 
‘The walls are rough with gods and nymphs, with 
busts of heroes, kings, and poets. ‘Two large 
candelabra hang from the roof. Apollo smiles 
from the ceiling, on which he is reclining, in 
bright-red paint, his lyre in hand, with Mercury 
and Aurora in attendance on his godship.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Ow Friday, Febrnary 21, President Johnson tran+- 
mitted to both Houses of Congress a Message an- 
nouncing that he had removed Secretary of War Star- 
ton, and had Adjutant-General Lorenz») 
Thomas in his place. Great excitement ensued in 
both Hlouses. The Senate at once went into executive 
eession to consider the extraordinary action of the 
President, and after due deliberation passed a res). 
tion declaring that under the Constitution and lawe 
of the United States, by virtue of whose authority M*, 
Johnson claimed to have acted, the President had no 
power to remove the Secretary of War and desiynatée 
any other person to perform the duties of that officer 
ad interim. 

In the House action was not less poamet. A resolu 
tion to the effect that Andrew Johneon impeached 
for high crimes and misdemeanors was offered, and 
referred to the Committee on Reconstruction. This 
resolution waz reported back by the Committee on 
February 22, and the debate was becun with creat 
spirit on the same day. It ended on Monday, Febru- 
ary 24, at five o'clock p.m., when a vote was taken, and 
the resolution (which reads thus: “ Resolved, Tha: 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, be 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors”) wa” 
adopted by a vote of 126 yeas to 47 nays. 

In the mean time Adjutant-General Thomas had re-« 

atedly demanded possession of the War-office, ans} 
Dad as repeatedly been refused by Secretary Stanton, 
who also caused his arrest for exercising or attempt- 
ine to exercise the duties of the Secretary of War. 


CONGRESS. 


Senator Wilson’s very important bill reducing the 
army by abolishing several grades, discharging bands,, 


| ete., passed the Senate on February 17. The Army 
jolting I had experienced. The tremendous freights | 


Appropriation Bill was passed by the House on Fe» 
ruary 20. It appropriates $33,082,003 for the expeuds- 
tures for the coming year. 

The House on February 17 appropriated $34,000 for 
the relief of destitute citizéhs imprisoned abroad. 


NEWS ITEM, 


The Florida Convention adopted a Constitution on 


February 24, and it is to be submitted to the peop'e og 
the 6th, 7th, and Sth of April. It declares universal 
~uffraze;: abolishes all proscription and test oaths; 
foreigners are made voters on a declaration of their 
intention to become citizens; and an educational suf 
frage qualification is provided for after the year 1890, 
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HARPEL'S 


ADJUTANT GENERAL LORENZO THOMAS, U.S.A. 


GENERAL LORENZO THOMAS. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL LORENZO TuHomMaS, late- 
ly appointed by President JoHNson as acting 


Secretary of War, is not, as many supposed, the 


f 


DOLLY'S 


famous H. Tuomas, who defeated 
LICOFFER at Mill Springs, Kentucky, saved RoseE- 
CRANS sarmy at Chickamauga, and who held Chat- 
tanooga and Nashville. Adjutant-General Lo- 
RENZO Tuomas held no command in the field 


i ham. 


7, 1868, 


THE LOST ARM.—“I Gave mY AEM GLAvLy."—[Sze Porm, Pacer 151.) 


during the war, but was at first employed in the 
War-office at Washington ; he was relieved of 
that duty by Secretary Stanton, and ordered to 
the inspection and organization of the colored 
troops of the Southwest. Subsequently he was 


SLEIGH-RIDE—AN ILLUSTRATION FOR THE JUVENILES.—(See Pace 151.] 


given charge of the national cemeteries. He is 
an old man, sixty-three years of age; has been 
in the army for forty-five years, and Adjutant- 
General since March 7, 1861. Our portrait above 
is a faithful representation of his countenance. 
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tered, according to Act of in the 


of the District urt of the United States, for the 


Southern District of New York.) 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of * The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,” ete. 


Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


We found my lady with no light in the room | 


but the reading-lamp. ‘The shade was screwed 
down so as to overshadow her face. Instead of 
looking up at us in her usual straightforward way, 
she sat close at the table, and kept her eyes fixed 
obstinately on an open book. 

‘* Officer,” she said, ‘‘is it important to the 
inquiry you are conducting to know beforehand 
if any person now in this house wishes to leave 
it ?” 

‘** Most important, my lady.” 

‘**T have to tell you, then, that Miss Verinder 
proposes going to stay with her aunt, Mrs. Able- 
white, of Frizinghall. She has arranged to leave 
us the first thing to-morrow morning.” 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me. I made a step 
forward to speak to my mistress—and, feeling 
my heart fail me (if I must own it), took a step 
back again, and said nothing. 

** May I ask your ladyship when Miss Verin- 
der first thought of going to her aunt's?” in- 
quired the Sergeant. 

‘** About an hour since,” answered my mis- 
tress, 

Sergeant Cuff looked at me once more. They 
say old people's hearts are not very easily moved. 
My heart couldn’t have thumped mach harder 


‘Don’t distress yourself, Mr. Betteredge,” 
says the Sergeant, with more kindness than 
I had any right to expect from him. ‘‘In 
my line of life, if we were quick at taking 


offense we shouldn’t be worth salt to our por- 


ridge. If it’s any comfort to you, collar me 
again. You don’t in the least know how to do 
it; but I'll overlook your awkwardness in con- 
sideration of your feelings.” 

He curled up at the corners of his lips, and, 
in his own d way, seemed to think he had 
delivered himself of a very good joke. 

I led him into my own little sitting-room and 
closed the door. 

Tell me the truth, Sergeant,” Isaid. ‘‘ What 
do you suspect? It’s no kindness to-hide it from 
me now.” 

‘**T don’t suspect,” said Sergeant Cuff. “EF 
know.” 

My unlucky temper began to get the better of 
me again. 

‘**Do you mean to tell me in plain English,” I 
said, *‘that Miss Rachel has stolen her own Dia- 
mond ?” 

** Yes,” says the Sergeant; that is what I 
mean to tell you in so many words. Miss Ve- 
rinder has been in secret possession of the Moon- 
stone from first to last; and she has taken Ro- 
sanna Spearman into her confidence because she 
has calculated on our suspecting Rosanna Spear- 
man of the theft. There is the whole case in «a 
nut-shell. Collar me again, Mr. Betteredge. If 
it’s any vent to your feelings, collar me again.” 

God help me! my feelings were not to be re- 
lieved in that way. ‘‘Give me your reasons!” 
That was all I could say to him. 


** You shall hear my reasons to-morrow,” said | 


the Sergeant. ‘‘ If Miss Verinder refuses to put 


off her visit to her aunt (which you will find | 


Miss Verinder will do), I shall be obliged to lay 
the whole case before your mistress to-morrow. 
And as I don’t know what may come of it, I 
shall request you to be present and to hear what 
passes on both sides. Let the matter rest for 
jo-night. No, Mr. Betteredge, you don’t get a 
word more on the subject of the Moonstone out 
of me. ‘There is your table spread for supper. 
That’s one of the many human infirmities which 
I always treat tenderly. _If you will ring the 
bell, [ll say grace. * For what we are going to 

‘I wish you a good appetite to it, Sergeant,” 
I said. ‘* My appetite is gone. I'll wait and 
see you served, and then I'll ask you to excuse 
me if I go away and try to get the better of 
this by myself.” 

I saw him served with the best of every thing 
—and [ shouldn’t have been sorry if the best of 


every thing had choked him. The head garden- 


than it did now, if I had been five-and-twenty | 


again ! 

‘*T have no claim, my lady,” says the Ser- 
geant, ‘‘to control Miss Verinder’s actions. All 
I can ask you to do is to put off her depart- 
ure, if possible, till later in the day. I must go 
to Frizinghall myself to-morrow morning—and 
I shall be back by two o'clock, if not before. 
If Miss Verinder can be kept here till that time, 
I should wish to say two words to her—unex- 
pectedly—before she goes.” 

My lady directed me to give the coachman 
her orders that the carriage was not to come 
for Miss Rachel until two o'clock. ‘* Have you 
more to say?” she asked of the Sergeant, when 
this had been done. 

““Only one ‘thing, your ladyship. If Miss 
Verinder is surprised at this change in the ar- 
rangements, please not to mention Me as being 
the cause of putting off her journey.” 

My mistress lifted her head suddenly from 
her book as if she was going to say something 
—checked herself by a great effort—and, look- 
ing back again at the open page, dismissed us 
with a sign of her hand. 

**'That’s a wonderful woman,” said Sergeant 
“uff, when we were out in the hallagain. ‘“* But 
for her self-control the mystery that puzzles you, 
wi Betteredge, would have been at an end to- 
night,” 

At those words the truth rushed at last into 
my stupid old head. For the moment I sup- 
pose [ must have gone clean out of my senses, 
{ seized the Sergeant by the collar of his coat 
and pinned him against the wall. 

“Damn vou!” I cried out, ‘ there’s some- 
thing wrong about Miss Rachel—and you have 

n hiding it from me all this time!” 

Sergeant Cuff looked up at me—flat against 
the wall—without stirring a hand or moving a 
muscle of his melancholy face. 

‘* Ah,” he said, ‘‘ you've guessed it at last !” 

My hand dropped from his collar, and my 
head sunk on my breast. Please to remember, 
4S some excuse for my breaking out as I did, 
that T had served the family for fifty years. 
Miss Rachel had climbed upon my knees, and 


pulled my whiskers, many and many a time when 


she was achild. Miss Rachel with all her faults, 
had heen, to my mind, the dearest and prettiest 
and best young mistress that ever an old servant 
waited on, and loved. I begged Sergeant Cuff’s 
pardon, bat I am afraid I did it with watery eyes, 
and not in 4 very hecomine way. 


er (Mr. Begbie) came in at the same time with 
his weekly account. The Sergeant got on the 
subject of roses and the merits of grass walks 
and gravel walks immediately. I left the two 


“*‘HE LOOKS AT THE BILLIARD-B 
THAN 


‘I HEARD HER SAY. 
K AT MEI" 


| 


1 


ih 


“I SEIZED THE SERGEANT BY THE COLLAR OF HIS COAT AND PINNED HIM 
AGAINST THE WALL.” 


Being restless and miserable, and having no 


together, and went out with a heavy heart. | particular room to go to, I took a turn on the 
This was the first trouble I remember for many | terrace, and thought it over in peace and quiet- 
a long year which wasn’t to be blown off by a 
whiff of tobacco, and which was. even beyond 
the reach of Robinson Crusoe. 


ness by myself. It doesn't much matter what 
my thoughts were. I felt wretchedly old, and 
worn out, and unfit for my place—and began to 
wonder, for the first time in my life, when it 
would please God to take me. With all this i 
held firm, notwithstanding, to my belief in Miss 
Rachel. If Sergeant Cuff had been Solomon in 
all his glory, and had told me that my young lady 
had mixed herself up in a mean and guilty plot, 
I should have had but one answer for Solomon, 
wise as he was: ‘* You don’t know her, and I 
do.” 

My meditations were interrupted by Samuel. 
He brought me a written message from my mis- 
tress. 

Going into the house to get a light to read it 
by, Samuel remarked that there seemed a change 
coming in the weather. My troubled mind had 
prevented me from noticing it before. But, now 
my attention was roused, I heard the dogs un- 
easy, and the wind moaning low. Looking up 
at the sky, I saw the rack of clouds getting 


blacker and blacker, and hurrying faster and : 


faster over a watery moon. Wild weather com- 
in samuel was right, wild weather coming. 
message from my lady informed me that 
the magistrate at Frizinghall had written to re- 
mind her about the three Indians. Early in the 
coming week the rogues must needs be released, 
and left free to follow their own devices. If we 
had any more questions to ask them, there was 


no time to lose. Having forgotten to mentibn ~ 


this when she had last seen Sergeant Cuff, my 
mistress now desired me to supply the omission. 
The Indians had gone clean out of my head (as 
they have, no doubt, gone clean out of yours). 
I didn’t see much use in stirring that subject 
again. However, I obeyed my orders on the 
spot, as a matter of course. 

I-found Sergeant Cuff and the gardener, with 
a bottle of Seotch whisky between them, head 
over ears in an argument on the growing of roses. 
The Sergeant was so deeply interested that he 
held up his hand, and signed te me not to inter- 
rupt the discussion, when I camein. As far as 
I could understand it, the question between them 
was, whether the white moss-rose did, or did not. 
require to bé budded on the dog-rose to make it 
grow well. Mr. Begbie said, Yes; and Sergeant 
Cuff said, No. They appealed to me as hotly as 
a couple of boys. .Knowing nothing whatever 
about the growing of roses, F steered a middle 


* course—just as her majesty’s judges do, when the 


scales of justice bother them by hanging, even 
to a hair. ‘‘Gentlemen,” I remarked, “‘ there 
is much to be said on both sides.” In the tem- 

lull produced by that impartial sentence 
I laid my lady’s written message on the table 
under the eyes of Sergeant Cuff. 

I had got by this time as nearly as might be 
to hate the Sergeant. But truth compels me to 
acknowledge that, in respect of readiness of mind, 
he was a wonderful man. 

In half a minute after he had read the mes- 
sage he had looked back into his memory for 
Superintendent Seegraves report; had picked 
out that part of it in which the Indians were 
concerned ; and was ready with his answer. A 
certain great traveler, who understood the Indians 
and their language, had figured in Mr. Seegrave’s 
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report, hadn't he? Very well. Did I know the 


ventleman’s name and address? Very well again. | 
7 ' still. I'm afraid I mortified her without mean- 


Would I write them on the back of my lady's 
message? Much obligedtome. Sergeant Cutt 
would look that gentleman up when he went to 
Frizinghall in the morning. | 

‘* Do you expect any thing to come of it?” I 
asked. ** Superintendent Seegrave found the In- 
dians as innocent as the babe unborn.” 

‘* Superintendent Seegrave has been proved 
wrong, up to this time, in all his conclusions, 
answered the Sergeant. ‘‘It may be worth while 
ty find out to-morrow whether Superintendent 
Seegrave was wrong about the Indians as well.” 
With that he turned to Mr. Begbie, and took up 
the argument again exactly at the place where it 
had left otf. “* This question between us is a 


— 


question of soils and seasons, and patience and — 


Now let me put it to you 


vains, Mr. Gardener. 
You take your white 


trom another point of view. 

By that time I had closed the door on them, 
and was out of hearing of the rest of the dis- 
pute, 

In the passage I met Penelope hanging about, 
and asked what she was waiting for. 

She was waiting for her young lady's bell, 
when her young lady chose to call her back to 
go on with the packing for the next day's jour- 
nev. Further inquiry revealed to me that Miss 
Rachel had given it as a reason for wanting to 
go to her aunt at Frizinghall-that the house was 
unendurable to her, and that she could bear the 
odious presence of a policeman under the same 
roof with herself no longer. On being informed, 
Lalf an hour since, that her departure would be 
delaved till two in the afternoon she had flown 
into a violent passion. My lady, present at the 
time, had severely rebuked her, and then (having 
apparently something to say, which was reserved 
f. c her daugliter’s private ear) had sent Penelope 
ovt of the room. My girl was in wretchedly low 
s irits about the changed state of things in the 
nvuse. ** Nothing goes right, father; nothing 
is like what it used to be. I feel as if some 
dreadful misfortune was hanging over us all.” 

That was my feeling too. But I put a good 
tace on it before my daughter. Miss Rachel's 
bell rang while we were talking. Jlenelope ran 
un the back stairs to go on with the packing. 
i weut by the other way to the hall to see what 
the glass said about the change in the weather. 

Just as I approached the swing-door leading 
into the hall from the servants’ oftices, it was vio- 
leutly opened from the other side; and Rosanna 
Spearman ran by me, with a miserable look of 
pain in her tree, and one of her hands pressed 
hard over her heart, as if the pang was in that 
qaarter, ** What's the matter, my girl?” I ask- 
ed, stopping her. ‘* Ave you ill?” For God's 


about, to take off the awkwardness of the thing. 
As it turned out I only made matters worse 


ing it! She suddenly turned away. ‘ He looks 
at the billiard-balls,’ I heard her say. ‘ Any 
thing rather than look at me!’ Before I could 
stop her she had left the hall. I am not quite 
easy about it, Betteredge. Would you mind 
telling Rosanna that I meant no indness ? 
I have been a little hard on her, perhaps, in my 
own thoughts—I have almost ho that the 
loss of the Diamond might be traced to her. 
Not from any ill-will to the poor girl; but—” 
He stopped there, and, going back to the bill- 
jard-table, began to knock the balls about once 
more. 

After what had passed between the Sergeant 
and me I knew what it was that he had left un- 
spoken as well as he knew it himself. 

Nothing but ¢he tracing of the Moonstone to 
our second house-maid could now raise Miss Ra- 


_ chel above the infamous suspicion that rested on 


sake don't speak to me,” she answered, and | 


twisted herself out of my hands, and ran on to- 
ward the servants’ staircase. I called to the cook 
(who was within hearing) to look after the poor 
girl. ‘lwo other persons proved to be within 
hearing as well as the cook. Sergeant Culf 
darted sofily out of my room, and asked what 
was the matter. I answered, ‘* Nothing.” Mr. 
Franklin, on the other side, pulled open the swing- 
door, and beckoning me into the hall, inquired if 
I had seen any thing of Rofapna Spearman. 

* She has just passed a very dis- 
turbed face, and in a very odd manner.” 

**T am afraid I am innocently the cause of: 
that disturbance, Betteredge.” 

* You, Sir!” 

* [ cawt explain it,” says Mr. Franklin; ** but 
if the girl 7s concerned in the loss of the Dia- 
mond I do really believe she was on the point 
or confessing every thing—to me, of all the peo- 
pie in the world—not two minutes since.” 

Looking toward the swing-door, as he said 
those last words, I fancied I saw it opened a lit- 
tle way from the inner side. 

Was there any body listening? The door fell 
te before I could get to it. Looking through, 


the moment after, I thought I saw the tails of | 
Sergeant Cuff’s respectable black coat disappear- | 


ing round the corner of the passage. He knew 
us well as [ did that he could expect no more 
help from me now that I had discovered the turn 
which his investigations were really taking. Un- 
der those circumstances it was quite in his char- 
acter to help himself, and to do it _by the under- 
ground way. 

Not feeling sure that I had really seen the 
Sergeant—and not desiring to make needless 
mischief, where, Heaven knows, there was mis- 
chief enough going on already—I told Mr. Frank- 
lin that 1 thonght one of the dogs had got into 
the house—and then begged him to describe what 
had happened between Rosanna and himself. 

* Were vou passing through the hall, Sir?” I 
** Did you meet her accidentally, when 
she spoke to you?” 

Mr. Franklin pointed to the billiard-table. 

“*T was knocking the bas about,” he said, 
* and trying to get this miserable business of the 
Jnamond out of my mind. I happened to look 
up—and there stood Rosanna Spearman at the 
side of me, like a ghost! Her stealing on me in 
that way was so strange that I hardly knew what 
to du at first. Seeing a very anxious expression 
in her face, l asked her if she wished to speak to 
me, She answered, ‘ Yes, if I dare.’ Knowing 
what suspicion attached to her I could only put 
one construction to such language as that. I 
confess it made me uncomfortable. I had no 
wish to invite the girl's confidence. At the same 
time, in the difficulties that now beset us, I could 
‘urdly feel justified in refusing to listen to her, 
if she was really bent on speaking tome. It was 
an awkward position; and I dare say I got out 
of it awkwardly enough. I said to her, ‘I don't 
qiute understand you. Is there any thing you 
want me to do?’ Mind, Betteredge, I didn't 
speak unkindly! The poor girl can't help being 
ugly—lI felt that at the time. The cue was still 
in my haud, and I went on knocking the balls 


her in the mind of Sergeant Cuff. It was no 
longer a question of quieting my young lady's 
nervous excitement; it was a question of proving 
her innocence. If Rosanna had done nothing to 
compromise herself, the hope which Mr. Frank- 
lin confessed to having felt would have been hard 
enough an her in all conscience. But this was 
not the case. She had pretended to be ill, and 
had gone secretly to Frizinghall. She had been 
up all night, making something, or destroying 
something, in private. And she had been at 
the Shivering Sand that evening under circum- 
stances which were highly suspicious, to say the 
least of them. For all these reasons (sorry as I 
was for Rosanna) I could not but think that Mr. 
Franklin's way of looking at the matter was nei- 
ther unnatural nor unreasonable, in Mr. Frank- 
lin’s position. I said a word to him to that ef- 
fect. 

‘*Yes, yes!” he said, in return. ‘‘ But there 
is just a chance—a very poor one, certainly— 
that Rosanna’s conduct may admit of some ex- 
planation which we don’t see at present. I hate 
hurting a woman’s feelings, Betteredge! Tell 
the poor creature what I told you to tell her. 
And if she wants to speak to me—I don’t care 
whether I get into a scrape or not—send her to 
me in the library.” With those kind words he 
laid down the cue and left me. 

Inquiry at the servants’ offices informed me 
that Rosanna bad retired to her own room. She 
had declined all offers of assistance with thanks, 
and had only asked to be left to rest in quiet. 
Here, therefore, was an end of any confession 
on her part (supposing she really had a confes- 
sion to make) for that night. 1 reported the re- 
sult to Mr. Franklin, who, thereupon, left tlee li- 
brary, and went up to bed. 

I was putting the lights out, and making the 
windows fast, when Samuel came in with news 
of the two guests whom I had left in my room. 
‘ile argument about the white moss-rose had 
apparently come to an end at last. ‘The gar- 
dener had gone home, and Sergeant Cuff was 
nowhere to be found in the lower regions of the 


house. 


I looked into my room. Quite trne—nothing 
was to be discovered there but a couple of empty 
tumblers and a strong smell of hot grog. Had 
the Sergeant gone of his own accord to the bed- 
chamber that was prepared for him? I went up 
Stairs to see. 

After reaching the second landing I thouglit 
I heard a sound of quiet and regular breathing 
on my left-hand side. My left-hand side led to 
the corridor which communicated with Miss Ra- 
chel’s room. I looked in, and there, coiled up 
on three chairs placed right across the passage — 
there, with a red handkerchief tied round his 
grizzled head, and his respectable black coat 
rolled up for a pillow, lay and slept Sergeant 
Cuff! 

He woke, instantly and quietly, like a dog, 
the moment I approached him. 

**Good-night, Mr. Betteredge,” he said. ‘* And 
mind, if you ever take to growing roses, the white 
moss-rose is all the better for not being budded 
on the dog-rose, whatever the gardener may say 
to the contrary !” | 

** What are you doing here?” Iasked. ** Why 


_ are you not in your proper bed ? 


**I am not in my proper bed,” answered the 
Sergeant, ‘‘ because I am one of the many peo- 
ple in this miserable world who can't earn their 
money honestly and easily at the same time. 
‘There was a coincidence, this evening, between 
the period of Rosanna Spearman’s return from 
the Sands and the period when Miss Verinder 
took her resolution to leave the house. What- 
ever Rosanna may have hidden it’s clear to my 
mind that your young lady couldn’t go away un- 
til she knew that it was hidden. The two must 
have communicated privately once already to- 
night. If they try to communicate again, when 
the house is quiet, I want to be in the way, and 
stop it. Don't blame me for upsetting your 
sleeping arrangements, Mr. Betteredge—blame 
the Diamond.” 

- ‘**I wish to God the Diamond had never found 
its way into this house!” I broke out. 

Sergeant Cuff looked with a rueful face at the 
three chairs on which he had condemned himself 
to pass the night. 

**So do I,” he said, gravely. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
Notuine happened in the night; and (I am 


happy to add) no attempt at communication be- 


tween Miss Rachel and Rosanna rewarded the 
vigilance of Sergeant Cuff. 

1 had expected the + ergeant to set off for Fri- 
zinghail the first thing in the morning. - He wait- 
ed about, however, as if he ing else 
to do first. I left him to his own devices; and 
going into the grounds shortly after met Mr. 
Franklin on his favorite walk by the shrubbery side. 


A. 


Before we had excha two words the Ser- 
geant unexpéctedly joined us. He made up to 
Mr. Franklin, who received ‘him, I must own, 
haughtily enough. ‘‘ Have you any thing to say 
to me?” was all the return he got for politely 
wishing Mr. Franklin good-morning. __ 

‘‘T have something to say to you, Sir,” an- 
swered the Sergeant, ‘‘on the subject of the in- 
quiry I am conducting here. You detected the 
turn that inguiry was really taking yesterday. 
Naturally engugh, in your position, you are 
shocked and dibtyesced. Naturally enough, also, 
you visit your own angry sense of your own fam- 
ily scandal upon Me.” 

‘* What do you want?” Mr. Franklin broke 
in, sharply enough. 
ar pee ‘apo you, Sir, that I have at 
any rate, thus far, not been proved to be wrong. 
Bearing that in mind, be pleased to remember, 
at the same time, that I am an officer of the law 
acting here under the sanction of the mistress of 
the house. Under these circumstances, is it, or 
is it not, your duty as a good citizen to assist me 
with any special information which you may hap- 

n to possess ?” 
ar I possess no special information,” says Mr. 
Franklin. 

Sergeant Cuff put that answer by him, as if no 
answer had been made. 


‘*You may save my time, Sir, from being 


wasted on an inquiry at a distance,” he went on, 
‘‘if you choose to understand me and speak 
out.” 

‘*T don’t understand you,” answered Mr. Frank- 
lin; **and I have nothing to say.” 

‘* One of the female servants (I won't mention 
names) spoke to you privately, Sir, last night.” 

Once more Mr. Franklin cut him short; once 
more Mr. Franklin answered, ‘‘I have nothing 
to say.” 

Standing by in silence, I thought of the move- 
ment in the swing-door, on the previous evening, 
and of the coat-tails which I had seen disappear- 
ing down the passage. Sergeant Cuff had, no 
doubt, just heard enough before I interrupted 
him to make him suspect that Rosanna had re- 
lieved her mind by confessing something to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. 

This notion had barely struck me—when who 
should appear at the end of the shrubbery walk 
but Rosanna Spearman in her own proper per- 
son! She was followed by Penelope, who was 
evidently trying to make her retrace her steps to 
the house. Seeing that Mr. Frankli'. was not 
alone Rosanna came to a stand-still, evidently 
in great perplexity what to do next. Penelope 
waited behind her. Mr. Franklin saw the girls 
as soon as I saw them. ‘The Sergeant, with his 
devilish cunning, took on not to have noticed 
them at all. All this happened in an instant. 
Before either Mr. Franklin or I could say a word 
Sergeant Cuff struck in smoothly, with an appear- 
ance of continuing previeus conversation. 

‘** You needn't be afraid of harming the girl, 
Sir,” he said, to Mr. Franklin, speaking in a loud 
voice, so that Rosanna might hear him. ‘* On 
the contrary, I recommend you to honor me with 
your confidence, if you feel any interest in Ro- 
sanna Spearman.” 

Mr. Franklin instantly took on not to have 
noticed the girls either. Ile answered, speaking 
loudly on his side : 

‘*| take no interest whatever in Rosanna 
Spearman.” 

I looked toward the end of the walk. All I 
saw at the distance was that Rosanna suddenly 
turned round the moment Mr. Franklin had 
spoken. Instead of resisting Penelope, as she 
had done the moment before, she now let my 
daughter t#ke her by the arm and lead her back 
to the house. 

The breakfast-bell rang as the two girls disap- 
peared—and even Sergeant Cuff was now obliged 
to give it up as a bad job! He said to me qui- 
etly, ‘‘ 1 shall go to Frizinghall, Mr. Betteredge ; 
and I shall be back before two.” He went his 
way without a word more—and for some few 
hours we were well rid of him. 

‘* You must make it right with Rosanna,” Mr. 
Franklin said to me when we were alone. ‘*I 
seem to be fated to say or do something awk- 
ward before that unlucky girl. You must have 
seen yourself that Sergeant Cuff laid a trap for 
both of us. If he could confuse me, or irritate 
her into breaking out, either she or I might have 
said something which would answer his purpose. 
On'the spur of the moment I saw no better way 
out of it than the way I took. It stopped the 
girl from saying any thing, and it showed the 
Sergeant that I saw through him. He was evi- 
dently listening, Betteredge, when I was speak- 
ing to you last night.” 

He had done worse than listen, as I privately 
thought to myself. He had remembered my tell- 
ing him that the girl was in love with Mr. Frank- 
lin; and he had calculated on that when he ap- 

ed to Mr. Franklin’s interest in Rosanna—in 
tosanna’s hearing. 

‘* As to listening, Sir,” I remarked (keeping 
the other point to myself), ** we shall all be row- 
ing in the same boat if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer. Prying and peeping and listen- 
ing are the natural occupations of people situated 
as we are. In another day or two, Mr. Frank- 
lin, we shall all be struck dumb together—for 
this reason that we shall all be listening to sur- 
prise each other's secrets, and all know it. Ex- 
cuse my breaking out, Sir. ‘The horrid mystery 
hanging over us in this house gets into my head 
like liquor and makes me wild. I won't forget 
what you have told me. I'll take the first op- 
portunity of making it right with Rosanna Spear- 
man. 

‘* You haven't said any thing to her yet about 
last night, have you?” Mr. Franklin asked. 

“Tien say nothing now. I had better not 
invite the girl’s confidence, with the Sergeant on 
the look-out to surprise us together. My con- 


duct is not very consistent, Betteredge—is it? ] 
see no way out of this business which isn't dread- 
ful to think of unless the Diamond is traced to 
Rosanna. And yet I can’t and won't help Ser- 
geant Cuff to find the girl out.” 

Unreasonable enough, no doubt. But it was 
my state of mind as well. I thoroughly under- 
stood him. If you will, for once in your life, 
remember that you are mortal perhaps you wii! 
thoroughly understand him too. 


The state of things, indoors and out, while 
Sergeant Cuff was on his way to Frizinghall, was 
briefly this : 

Miss Rachel waited for the time when the car- 
riage was to take her to her aunt's, still obstinate- 
ly shut up in her own room. My lady and Mr. 

‘ranklin break fasted er. After breakfast 
Mr. Franklin took one of his sudden resolutions 
and went out precipitately to quiet his mind by a 
long walk. I was the only person who saw him 
go; and he told me he should be back before the 
Sergeant returned. The change in the weather. 
foréshadowed overnight, had come. Heavy rain 
had been followed, soon after dawn, by high wind. 
It was blowing fresh as the day got on. But 
though the clouds threatened more than once 
the rain still held off. It was not a bad day for 
a walk, if you were young and strong, and could 
breast the great gusts of wind which came sweep- 
ing in from the sea. 

I attended my lady after breakfast, and assist- 
ed her in the settlement of our household ac- 
counts. She only once alluded to the matter of 
the Moonstone, and that was in thé way of for- 
bidding any present mention of it between us. 
‘* Wait till that man comes back,” she said, mean- 
ing the Sergeant. ‘‘ We must speak of it then: 
we are not obliged to speak of it now.” 

After leaving my mistress I found Penelope 
waiting for me in my room. 

‘*T wish, father, you would come and speak to 
Rosanna,” she said. ‘‘I am very uneasy about 
her.” 

I suspected what was the matter readily enough. 
But it is a maxim of mine that men cheing su- 

rior creatures) are bound to improve women— 
if they can. When a woman wants me to do 
any thing (my daughter or not it doesn’t mat- 
ter), I always insist on knowing why. ‘The oft- 
ener you make them rummage their own minds 
for a reason, the more manageable you will find 
them in all the relations of life. It isn’t their 
fault (poor wretches!) that they act first, and 
think afterward; it’s the fault of the fools who 
humor them. 

Penelope’s reason why, on this occasion, may 
be given in her own words. ‘‘I'm afraid, fa- 
ther,” she said, ‘* Mr. Franklin has hurt Rosan- 
na cruelly without intending it.” . 

What took Rosanna into the shrubbery 
walk ?” I asked. 

‘** Her own madness,” says Penelope; ‘I can 
call it nothing else. She was bent on speaking 
to Mr. Franklin this morning come what might 
of it. I did my best to stop her; you saw that, 
If I could only have got her away before she 
heard those dreadful words—” 

“There! there!” I said, “‘don’t lose your 
head. I can’t call to mind that any thing hap- 
pened to alarm Rosanna.” 

**Nothing to alarm her, father. But Mr. 
Franklin said he took no interest whatever in her 
—and, oh, he said it in such a cruel voice!” 

** He said it to stop the Sergeant’s mouth?” I 
answered. 

**T told her that,” says Penelope. ‘‘ But you 
see, father (though Mr. Franklin isn't to blame), 
he’s been mortifying and disappointing her for 
weeks and weeks past; and now this comes on 
the top of it all! She has no right, of course, to 
expect him to take any interest in her. It’s quite 
monstrous that she should forget herself and her 
station in that way. But she seems to have lost 
pride and proper feeling and every thing. She 
frightened me, father, when Mr. Franklin said 
those words. ‘They seemed to turn her into stone. 
A sudden quiet came over her, and she has gone 
about her work ever since like a woman in a 
dream.” 

I began to feel a little uneasy. There was 
something in the way Peneloye put it which +i- 
lenced my superior sense. I called to mind, now 
my thoughts were directed that way, what had 
passed between Mr. Franklin and Rosanna over- 
night. She looked cut to the heart on that oc- 
casion; and now, as ill-luck would have it, she 
had been unavoidably stung again, poor soul, on 
the tender place. Sad! sad !—all the more sad 
because the girl had no reason to justify her, and 
no right to feel it. 

I had promised Mr. Franklin to speak to Ro- 
sanna, and this seemed the fittest time for keep- 
ing my word. 

We found the girl sweeping the corridor out- 
side the bedrooms, pale and composed, and neat 
as ever in her modest print dress I noticed a 
curious dimness and dullness in her eyes—not as 
if she had been crying, but as if she had been 
looking at something too long. Possibly it was 
a misty something raised by her own thoughts. 
‘There was certainly no object about her to look 
at which she had not seen already hundreds on 
hunireds of times. 

** Cheer up, Rosanna!” I said. ‘‘ You mustnt 
fret over your own fancies. I have got something 
tu say to you from Mr, Franklin.” 

I thereupon put the matter in the right view 
before her, in the friendliest and most comforting 
words I could find. My principles, in regard to 
the other sex, are, as you may have noticed, very 
severe. But somehow or other when I come 
face to face with the women my practice re! 
own) is ot conformable. 

‘ Mv. l'vanklin is very kind and considerate. 
Please to thank him.” That was all the answer 
she made me. 

My daughter had already noticed that Rosanna 
\gent about her work like a woman in a dream. 
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I now added to this observation that she also 
listened and spoke like a woman in a dream. I 
Joubted if her mind was in a fit condition to 
take in what I had said to her. 

“* Are you quite sure, Rosanna, that you un- 
derstand me?” I asked. 

** Quite sure.” 

She echoed me, not like a living woman, but 
like @ creature moved by machinery. She went 
on sweeping all the time. I took away the 
broom as gently and as kindly as I could. 

‘¢Come, come, my girl!” I said, *‘ this is not 
like yourself. You have got something on your 
mind. Fm your friend—and Ill stand your 
friend, even if yon have done wrong. ea 
clean breast of it, Rosanna—make a clean breast 
of it!” 

The time had been, when my speaking to her 
in that way would have brought the tears into 
her eyes. I could see no change in them now. 
‘© Yes,” she said, *‘ I'll make a clean breast of 

“*To my lady?” I asked. 

sé No ” 


**To Mr. Franklin?” 

**Yes; to Mr. Franklin.” 

1 hardly knew what to say to that. She was 
in no condition to understand the caution against 
speaking to him in private, which Mr. Franklin 
had directed me to give her. Feeling my way, 
little by little, I only told her Mr. Franklin had 
gone out for a walk. 

** It doesn’t matter,” she answered. ‘‘I sha’n't 
trouble Mr. Franklin aia 18 

** Why not speak to my lady?” Isaid. ‘The 
way to relieve your mind is to speak to the mer- 
cifal and Christian mistress who has always been 
kind to you.” 

She looked at me for a moment with a grave 
and steady attention, as if she was fixing what I 
said in her mind. Then she took the broom out 
of my hands, and moved off with it slowly, a lit- 
tle way down the corridor. 

** No,” she soll, on with her sweeping, 
and speaking to f; **I know a better way 
of relieving my mind than that.” 

** What is it?” 

‘* Please to let me go on with my work.” 

Penelope followed her, and to help 
her. 

She answered, “‘No. I want to do my work. 
Thank you, Penelope.” She looked round at 
me. ‘*Thank you, Mr, Betteredge.” 

There was no moving her—there was nothing 
more to be said. I signed to Penelope to come 
away with me. We left her, as we had found 
her, sweeping the corridor like a woman in a 
dream. 

‘*This is a matter for the doctor to look into,” 
Isaid, *‘It’s beyond me.” 

My daughter reminded me of Mr. Candy’s ill- 
ness, owing (as you may remember) to the chill 
he had canght on the night of the dinner-party. 
His assistant—a certain Mr. Ezra Jennings— 
was at our disposal, to be sure. But nobody 
knew much about him in our parts. He had 
been engaged by Mr. Candy undér rather pe- 
culiar circumstances; and, right or wrong, we 
none of us liked him or trusted him. There were 
other doctors at Frizinghall. But they were 
strangers to our house; and Penelope doubted, 
in na’s present state, whether strangers 
might\not do her more harm than good. 

I thought of speaking to my lady. But, re- 
membering the heavy weight of anxiety which 
she already had on her mind, I hesitated to add 
to all the other vexations this new trouble. Still, 
there was a necessity for doing something. The 
girl's state was, to my thinking, downright alarm- 
ing—and my mistress ought to be informed of 
it. Unwillingly enough I went to her sitting- 
room. No one was there. My lady was shut 
up with Miss Rachel. It was impossible for me 
to see her till she came out again. 

I waited in vain till the clock on the front stair- 
case struck the quarter to two. Five minutes 
afterward I heard my name called from the 
drive outside the house. I knew the voice di- 
se Sergeant Cuff had returned from Fri- 
zinghall. 


DOLLY’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 


Our young friends, whose coasting days for 
the present season are now about ended, wiil not 
fail to enjoy the pleasing picture which we give 
on page 148, and which will speak for itself to 
every intelligent child. 


THE DENUNCIATING DOG. 


For many people horrors have an irresistible 
charm, and the more horrible the horrors are the 
better they like them, especially if founded on a 
ground-work of fact. Among these, the sale and 
serving of human flesh in unsuspected forms has 
ever been a favorite topic with the lovers of the 
hideous and the terrible. From the time of the 
Arabian Nights to the present date, many 2 list- 
ening ear has been fascinated by accounts of how 
monsters in human shape (a race of criminals, it 
is believed, now quite extinct) beguiled honest and 
healthy ited men into acts of unconscious 
cannibalism, It is a pleasure to hear- 
ing the rain beat and the tempest howl while 
you are snugly ensconced in your chimney-cor- 
ner. It is so utterly unlikely, so impossible, now, 
that you should be made, under any conceivable 
circumstances, to commit true and real anthro- 
pophagy, that it merely gives you a pleasing shud- 
der, a. delightful fright, when you hear of such 
things occurring in by-gone times. They are 
legendary lore, you think, no more authentic than 
Bluebeard’s biography ; their actors are imagin- 
ary beings) as 
ogres of Oriental Such legendary tales 
have, nevertheless, been almost always taken from 
history. In such cases, to arrive at the historical 


fact, it suffices to strip it of the details superadd- 
ed by popular credulity. 

Thus, many a ebild has been frightened by 
nurses’ tales about butchers and pastry-cooks 
selling human flesh in Paris. ‘Those tales were 
doubtless exaggerated; nay, we might 
utterly refuse to credit them, if such facts were 
not attested by authentic documents. In pareh- 
ment records, geveral centuries old, it is stated 
that a butcher at Tournus, a small town in Bur- 
gundy, publicly sold human flesh, passing it off 
for veal. Another memorable instance occurred 
in the year — 1260, when Louis the Ninth, 
commonly Saint Louis, was king of 


At that time there dwelt at the corner of the 
Rue des Deux-Ermites, at the entrance of the 
des 


sequiousness and gossip of his brethren, he han- 
died the razor with unusual dexterity. His rep- 
utation, consequently, stood high, and his cus- 
tomers were well-to-do and numerous. 

Master Galipaud's next-door neighbor was a 
pastry-cook named Grimaldi, a native of Flor- 
ence, who drove, in his way, as flourishing a busi- 
ness as his friend Galipaud. His shop was one 
in town. Certain little 


sought by epicures fram every quarter. The 
patties, in fact, were prepared with considerable 


money by them. 

One Christmas-eve, as it was getting dark, a 
bell-ringer at the cathedral of Nétre Dame named 
Lefevre, as he was passing down the Rue des 
Marmousets, had the unlucky idea of getting 
shaved. He stepped into ipaud’s shop, ac- 
companied by a little spaniel called Carpillon. 
At a sign from his master the dog lay down in 
a corner of the babe 
self went into the back shop, where the barber 
awaited him, napkin in ha 

A few minutes afterward Carpillon suddenl 
heard a groan, immediately followed by a dull 
heavy sound, like that of a door shut firmly to. 
The dog pricked his ears, jumped on his feet, 
and rushed into the baek shop, barking loudly. 
He searched for his master, but no master was 
to be found. The bell-ringer had disa 
Something strange and horrible must have oc- 
curred, for the dog could not be made to cease 
from howling. Galipand, in a rage, seized a 
thick stick, with the evident intention of knock- 
ing the dog on the head. Carpillon avoided the 
blow, and, becoming furious in turn, attacked 
the barber’s legs, which he bit severely in several 

laces. After wreaking this partial vengeance, 

e retreated under a heavy piece of furniture, 
where he recommenced his cries and yells. 

While this was going on two of the bell-ring- 
er’s friends entered the barber’s shop. Carpillon, 
recognizing them at once, crept out of his retreat, 
ran toward them, and renewed his plaintive lam- 
entatiens. 

** Why, it’s Carpillon!” one of them exclaimed. 
** What is the matter, Carpillon? Where is your 
master ?” 

These words redoubled the dog’s excitem@t. 
He rushed’ again upon the barber, and followed 
him to the further end of his back shop. The two 
men followed, thinking to calm him; but they 
stopped short, as if petrified, at beholding Gali- 
paud hastily pick up a bloody nightcap. The 
barber’s fearful his eyes, his 
strange embarrassment, were a complete revela- 
tion for these two witnesses. ‘They turned pale, 
and trembled with horror themselves. ‘* Lefé- 
vre has been mufdered !” they involuntarily ex- 
claimed, 

The words struck Galipand like a thunder-bolt. 
He saw that he was lost, and tried to escape. 
The bell-ringer’s friends barred the passage, 
shouting for help. In a few.minuates the shop 
was crowded. The legal authorities soon ar- 
rived. They then set about searching the prem- 
ises, which speedily resulted in a frightful dis- 
covery. 

Olivier Galipaud was a practiced assassin, and 
Grimaldi, the pastry-cook, was his accomplice. 

In the barber’s back shop they found a trap- 
door, swinging on a hinge, and opening into the 
cellar beneath. As soon as the wretch had cut a 
victim’s throat, he threw him down backward upon 
the trap-door, and the body immediately disap- 

At night, after the commission of every 
murder, Galipaud went down into his cellar, and 
cut up the body into joints, exactly as a profession- 
al butcher would. ‘The head and the bones were 
put into a sack, to be thrown into the Seine at 
the first opportunity. The flesh was sold to his 
gossip Grimaldi; and it was with this meat that 
the wretch made the famous patties which all 
Paris enjoyed with so keen a relish. A small 
door, excavated in the foundafion of the build- 
ing, established a communication between the 
adjoining cellars occupied by this couple of can- 
nibal accomplices. 

The number of persons murdered by Galipaud 
could never be precisely ascertained. When the 
officers of justice searched the cellar, they found, 
besides the Nétre Dame bell-ringer’s corpse, two 
heads se from their bodies. They were 
still lying close to the butcher’s block on which 
the horrid monster used to cut up human flesh. 
Probably he had not had time during the pre- 
ceding night to go and throw them into the 
river. A few days after their arrest these atro- 
cious villains received the chastisement due to 
their crimes by being burned alive in the Place 
de Gréve. The house where such deeds had been 
committed was demolished. A large square stone 
marked the accursed spot; and on the stoné was 
sculptured the likeness of the faithful dog, who 
had avenged his master by denouncing the crim- 
inals to justice. 


| 


THE LOST ARM. 
(See Iliustration, page 148.] 
‘“‘You were at Cold Harbor, soldier?” 
** Ay, lady, that I was, 
Fighting for home and freedom, 
The Union and the laws. 
I got a ball in my thigh there, 
But I limp’d on through the days 
When death seem'd clutching the army ~ 
In the swamp’s bewildering maze.” 


rf 
** You were at South Mountain, soldier?” 
** Ay, lady, I mind that day, 


} For the fight was long and bloody 


Ere the stubborn foe gave way. 
When our Colonel fell I caught him ;. 
He died in my arms that night, 
And I buried him on the mountain 

By the moon’s sad, misty light.” 


‘*You fonght under Sherman, soldier?” 
** Ay, lady, that I did; 

Through blood, and fire, and slaughter, 
I followed where he led. 

I went through Atlanta with him, 
As proud as a man could be, 

And I followed him without flinching 
From the mountains to the sea.” 


**You have lost an arm, brave soldier?” 


‘Lady, my loss is gain; 


For I gave my right arm gladly, 
And smiled at the bitter pain. 

I gave it for home and country, 
For the Flag of the boy in blue; 

And had they needed the other 
I'd fave given it gladly too.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. * 


In this age of inventions paper is made to serve the 
purpose of wood, and wood, in turn, to serve the 
purpose of paper. In addition to greenbacks and 
stamps, cuffs, collars, shirt-bosoms, buttons, hats and 
bonnets, and numerous other similar articles, p~ils, 
buckets, barrels, and spittoons are now made from 
paper; and even boats have been constructed from 
this substance. A Portland paper describes a paper 
boat which is thirty-one and a half feet long, and 
weighs only twenty-two pounds, yet is four times 
stronger than a similar one made of wood. The dis- 
placement of water by such a craft will be very much 
less than that of a wooden boat, and the same exer- 
tion will propel it proportionately faster. Years ago, 
before the fashion of thick shoes for ladies was adopt- 
ed, it was a standing reproach to them, in the opinion 
of many, that they exposed their health by walking 
in so-called “ paper-soled” shoes. But now paper has 
really and legitimately entered into the manufacture 
of boots and shoes. The Japanese make excellent 
water-proof clothing from paper; and it has been 
suggested that shirts, hosiery, and other kinds of un- 
der-clothing be produced from this substance. This 
is not unlikely to be done at some future time: and 
we may expect, also, that houses and ships can be 
constructed in part, at least, of paper. 

But a new invention has been attracting public no- 
tice, which threatens to supersede the use of common 
house-paper for covering walls. A very delicate, sim- 
ple, and beautiful machine has been constracted which 
will take a portion of a tree, after it has been cut the 
right length and width, and shave it up into thin rib- 
bons as wide as a roll of honse-paper, making one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty to the inch. These 
rolls of wood are placed on the walls by paper-hangers 
with paste and brush, precisely in the same manner 
with paper. The wood is wet when used, and really 
works easier than paper, because it is much muore 
tough and pliable. Any kind of wood can be selected 
to suit the taste, and the ordinary kind’ are very 
cheap as well as handsome. The wood can be oiled, 
varnished, or shellacked, and then washed at pleasure, 
and thus kept perfectly clean. It will not crack or 
split in using, and when on the walls stands like solid 
work. Ceilings may be finished to correspond with 
the walls, either in plain wood or in panels of any of 
the rare woods. The invention is likely to prove a 
valuable one. 

A few days ago a peddler in this city wished to sell 
to a woman a patent ‘ non-explosive” kerosene lamp, 
and called at her residence for the purpose. To con- 
vince her of its good qualities he filled it with kero- 
sene oi] and lighted it. In a moment after it explod- 
ed, burning the woman terribly about the face, body, 
and arms. The peddler, frightened at the conse- 
quences of his act, fled from the room, leaving his 
stock of lamps behind. The woman died soon after- 
ward. 


The rumor that Secretary Seward has bought Sat- 
urn’s ring, Jupiter’s moons, and half a dozen asteroids, 
is contradicted. But recently, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, an amendment was offered to the Dip- 
lomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill, 
ing the Secretary of State to appoint an agent to enter 
into negotiations for the purchase of empires, king- 
doms, rebellions, wars, volcanoes, icebergs, snow and 
rain storms, earthquakes, and sub or undiscoy- 
ered islands, instructing him to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of Great Britain ; and in the event of that king- 
dom not being for sale to negotiate for war, provided 
it shall not cost more than $15,000,000 nor last over 
sixty days, the amount of any purchase to be liquida- 
ted as follows: Russian bears at $10 each, the pur- 
chaser to take them as they run; walruses $1 each, the 
purchaser to catch them at his own expense; Sitka 
Indians to be thrown in without cost; icebergs af 
twenty-five cents per ton, the purchaser to break his 
own ice ; rain-storms at one cent per bafrel, the purchas- 
er to furnish his own barrele; valcanoes at $50 each, 
with a stipulation that they shall not shake the confi- 
dence of the State Department. The proposed amend- 
ment caused considerable merriment in the Honse, 
but was ruled out of order. 

An exchange says there is no need of buying um- 
brellas. They can easily be procured without—thusly : 
Take your stand in a doorway on a rainy day. As 
soon as you see a man with a nice umbrella, step out 
and say to him: “ Sir, I beg your pardon, but you have 
my umbrella!" Nine times in ten he will surrender it 
at once, for how does he know it was not you he 
stole it from? 

The number of children in the Colored Orphan Azy- 
lam is now about two hundred and fifty. The total 
number admitted since the opening of the Institution 
is 1442. The managers find themselves unable to car- 
ry out their original design of erecting a new building, 


h they have land sufficient for the be- . 


tween th and Eleventh avenues and One 


and Forty-third and One Hundred and Forty-fourth 
streets. The present high price of labor and material 
renders it impossible to complete the building with the 


The New York Infirmary for Women and Children 
during last year received 137 patients, visited 545 at 
their homes, and attended 6354 at the Dispensary. 
The Trustees propose, during the coming year, to pro- 
vide instraction in anatomy, and in some other branch- 
es of medicine for ladies. During last spring eight |a- 
dies received the elementary medical instruction pro- 
vided by the Institation. The Woman's Aid Society 
have received at their Home 151 destitute women since 
the opening of the Institution tf April last. One hun- 
dred of these have been placed in suitable institutions. 
The object of the managers of thi; Institution is to take 
women sent to the Work-House on Blackwell's Islang 
and reform them, if need there be, by giving them the 
advan of ahome while receiving religious instruc- 
tion, then enabling them to get a respectable live- 
lihood. The Society also aims to take ander its pro- 
tection young women who desire a refuge from the 
dangers to which, from their destitution, they@re ex- 
posed in this city. 

Pennsylvania has one very considerate legislator. 
He recently began his speech with the remark that as 
debate cost the State one thousand dollars an hour he 
would be brief. If he kept his promise he showed 
that he was also very sensible. 

What next? A man in Chicayo recently attempted 
to swallow a common billiard-Dill on a bet. By cov- 
ering it with sweet-oil he succeeded in getting it in 
his mouth, but that was all. He couldn't swallow it, 
nor could he get it out of his mouth. Surgical aid 
was called, and after a long and painful operation the 
delicate morsel was removed. ‘The ball was evidently 
in the wrong “ pocket.” 

In July, 1861, the following dispatch was received 
at the Washington office, being dated at New York, 
and addressed to a member of one of the regiments 
then quartered at Arlington Heights: “Your wife 
wishes to know if you are dead, alive, or 
If dead, please send the body on.” 

The schooFboys in England have taken to playing 
the game of Fenianiem. It would seem to bea 
not anattended with danger. A’ the National School, 
at Newbury, for instance, the lads were amusing 
themselves with a mimic representation of the Fe- 
nian execution at Manchester. Three of them volun- 
teered to take the disagreeable parts of the men who 
were hanged. The result was that one of the foolish 
fellows was nearly strangled. At another school sev- 
eral little boys were playing a. a game which they 
called “ Fenians,” when two Irishmen came up, and 
not liking the sport, they seized a boy of seven, 
named Warrington, and whilS one held him the 
other put some gunpowder into his trowsers and set 
it on fire, The poor child was very much burned. 

A visitor to one of the cheap éating-houses in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, describes the rooms as well-lighted, 
and every thing scrupulously clean. For a penny a 
bowl of nice hot broth or a cup of coffee is given. For 
about ten cents barley broth, bread and butter, meat 
and potatoes, and a cup of tea ig served, all of which is 
excellent in quality. The waiters receive no gratuity 
from guests, wear a neat and tidy costume, and seem 
to be very modest and well-behaved. In these eatinc- 
houses a part of each floor is especially arranged for 
ladies who desire a quiet, inexpensive meal. 

The Mormons of Salt Lake City have an immense 
tabernacle, which will seat ten thonsand people. One 
and a half million feet ef lumber were used in the 
building. Inside of this immense structure is the 
Regge = standing upon a base 23 feet wide by 30 
deep. front of this organ is octagonal in form, 
rising to the ht of 4 feet. It contains 2200 
pipes, 2 banks of keys, and 35 stops on the register. 
It contains 8500 feet of lumber, which was brought on 
wagons from Iron County, a distance of 300 miles. 
The longest piece of lumber need in the pipes of the 
organ is 26 feet in length. The lumber of which this 
organ is built has been three years in seasoning. It 
requires four men to blow the bellows. 


The following joke is at the expense of the French - 


Society for the Protection of Animals: A countryman, 


armed with an immense club, presents himself before 


the President of the Society and claims the first prize. 
He is asked to describe the act of humanity on which 
he founds his claim. ‘I saved the life of a wolf,” re- 
lies the countryman. “I t easily have killed 
bim with this bludgeon ;” and he swings his weapon 
in the air, to the intense discomfort of the President. 
“* But where was this wolf?” inquires the latter ; “‘ what 
had he done to you?” “He had just devoured my 
wife,” is the reply. The President reflects an instant, 
and then says: “ My friend, I am of the opinion that 
you have been sufficiently rewarded.” 
The largest organ in the world is credited to the lit- 
tle city of Freyburg, Switzerland. When in fall play 
it pours forth a tempest of sounds through a forest of 
pipes seven thousand and eight hundred in number, 
the walle and the foundations of the old St. 
Nicholas Charch in which stands. 


POACHING. 


Game is a subject of legislation by almpst ev- 
ery nation—ceftainly by all civilized countries— 
and poaching, in one or another, is made 
punishable as a crime. Originally, in England, to 
kill the game in the ancient forests of the king- 
dom was equivalent to murder, and punished as 
such. Only forty years ago a ‘‘ property quailifi- 
cation” wag necessary in ordér to have the privi- 
lege of shooting game in. England, and this 
qualification was as high as that which 
gave the citizen the right to yote. This was 
abolished in 1831, bat at this time every hunt- 
er who wishes to enjoy a day's sport must carry 
with him a certificate which grants the privilege 
at an annual cost of about 0s as oe vee 
caught shooting hares without a certificate or 
within any inclosure are punished with three 
months’ imprisonment; if the animal hunted 
ishment is trans- 


happens to be a deer thé 
portation for seven years. in this country the 


game laws are intended to protect gamie from. 


pursuit when not in season; and the term 
‘‘ poacher” is only applied to trespassers on 
forbidden ground. 

In France the laws against poaching are as 
severe as were those of England im ancient days; 
and the surprised poacher, in onr beautiful illus- 
tration on page 152, knows that his only safety is 
in successful resistance. He knows that the law 
has no , and caught in the act of killing the 
Emperor's he next raises his gun at the 
breast of the Empesor’s game-guard. The poach- 
ers of France.are » desperate class of men, and 
frequently do not hesitate to murder the guards 
a# well as kill the game, 
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THE FRENCH POACHER AT BAY.—[Sge Pace 15].) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WOLVES. 


WE give on page 153 an illustration represent- | 


ing a pack of wolves attacking a deer upon the 
ice. ‘The deer has evidently been pursued in the 
forest, and sought the ice as a refuge, Just as he 
would seek a pond in summer. His segs 
feet have no hold upon the ice, either to advance 
or tur about, and the wolves have overtaken 
and surrounded him. He is fighting as best he 
can, and is no mean adversary to his assailants, 
but his hours are numbered, and the hungry pur- 
suers are already certain of their meal 

The wolf is found, in a variety of species, in 
most countries included in the temperate zones. 
He is black, brown, or gray, large, medium, or 
small, according to his climate, ancestry, an 
mode of life. He is supposed to thrive where 
other animals find it difficult to exist, and a re- 
gion ‘‘so poor that a wolf could not make a liv- 
ing in it” is not considered of much value. He 
rarely displays genuine courage, and does not ven- 
ture an attack unless the odds are largely in his 
favor. He has a sneaking disposition, ‘and his 
name the world over has little respect attached 
to it. Wolves generally hunt in packs, and have 
a systematic way of Worrying game too large to 
be overpowered by direct assault. Half a dozen 
of them will surround a buffalo, and, while some 
annoy him in front and others at the sides, one 
or two of the oldest will attack his hamstrings. 
They appear to understand that when once ham- 
strung an animal is in their power, and his cap- 
ture is only a question of time. In assaulting a 
bull, stag, or other powerful beast, wolves are 
said to relieve each other in the most exposed po- 
sitions; but though persistent in worrying their 
expected prey they are not inclined to take great 
risks. 

The wolf is not beloved by man in any part of 
the world, and his destruction is accomplished 
whenever possible. He is trapped, pursued, bait- 
ed, or poisoned in this country, especially in the 
Eastern States and the Canadian provinces. In 
the West the same plans are followed, and some- 
times a ‘‘circle-hunt” secures a large number. 
In circle hunting a time is appointed for the sport, 
and the hunters gather at a designated spot. A 
tract of land, sometimes including many square 


- miles, is surrounded and the game slowly driven 


toward its centre. Approaching the centre the 
lines are firmly closed, and the wolves, or any 
other animals that happen in the ring, are speed- 
ily dispatched. In Russia at a hunt of this kind 
fire-arms are excluded, and the killing is done 
with spears. . Two years ago the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Eastern Siberia ordered a circle-hunt for 
which he gathered all the soldiers and many of 


_ the peasants in a district as large as the State of 


New Jersey. After the circle was formed it was 
two days in closing, and when the hunt was over 
a hundred and fifty wolf-skins were the net re- 
sult. 

There is a popular belief that wolves are dan- 
gerous, and often pursue men in various parts of 
Russia. In the western provinces of the empire 
it sometimes happens in very severe winters that 
travelers are attacked by wolves; but such oc- 
currences are rare, ‘The real objects of attack 
ure the horses attached to the sledge, and not 
the persons within; but when once a train is 
overtaken the wolves, desperate with hunger, do 
not make nice distinctions of flesh. Stories of 
the most thrilling character used to be in circu- 
lation, but were nearly all fabrications. One of 
them told how a party of six persons was pur- 
sued, and that the wolves gained so rapidly that 
one of the six jumped from the sleigh to be eaten 
up in order to retard the pursuit and allow his 
friends to escape. Having lunched on this man 
the wolves again overtook the sledge, and an- 
other man jumped out. Another and another 
followed until only two, the youngest of the par- 
tv, remained to reach a place of safety. Accord- 
ing to a Polish legend a town near the Vistula 
was once besieged by wolves during a severe 
winter, and the animals were only kept from en- 
tering by means of high walls, carefully-clesed 
gates, and constant vigilance of the watchmen. 

In Western Russia the favorite mode of hunt- 
ing wolves is to go out on a moonlight night with 
a sledge drawn by two horses. Two hunters, 
armed with heavy shot-guns, are seated in the 
sledge, and a driver on the box manages the team. 
A pig is a very important, though unwilling and 
roughly used, member of the hunting party. At 
the best place in the forest one end of a short 
rope istied to the pig's leg, and the other to the 
back part of the sledge. The animal is then 
** towed astern.” 

The wolf is fond, very fond, of pork, and when 
he hears the squealing of a pig and has : ot 
dined recently he is pretty certain to follow the 
sound. Of course the pig squeals very loudly 
when dragged behind a sledge, and in a still 
night his doleful note can be heard far away. 
If the snow has been lying deep for a long time 
game is scarce and the hungry wolves are on the 
alert. Following the pig, and hoping to obtain 
their favorite meal, they come within range of 
the hunter's guns and-are shot down. Some- 
times, when every thing is favorable, six or eight 
wolves will be killed in this way in a single even- 
ing’s hunt; but in the great majority of cases 
the hunters return gameless. 

About ten years ago the winter was unusually 
cold and stormy in Poland and Lithuania, and 
the wolves became desperate with hunger. In 
several instances travelers were pursued while 
traversing the forests that cover much of the flat 
region east of the Prussian boundary. No per- 
son was killed by wolves, but in a few cases 
horses were lost, and men saved their lives by 
abandoning their teams and climbing into tree- 
tops. In our new States and Territories men 


kept aloft for several hours. The celebrated but 
not altogether trustworthy almanac of David 


Crockett contains several anecdotes of experi- 
ences of this kind. 

There is a Russian story of a wolf hunt in one 
of the Polish provinces, in which the 
found more than they wished. In the narra- 
tor’s language it is as follows : 

‘‘ During a winter of unusual severity, when 
the snow lay thick and the frosts were sharp, 
passed several weeks at a friend's country seat, 
about a hundred miles from Vilna,. We exhaust- 
ed all the usual sports of outdoor life in that re- 
gion, including two or three wolf hunts which 
were unsuccessful. At length.there came a 
heavier fall of snow than usual, and for two or 
three days the roads were im 
the track was well beaten 


make our pig endure dragging as long as oe 
we fastened him in a cage made of wi and 
ropes woven together. We knew the jolting of 
the cage as it followed the sledge would produce 
all desired noise from the pig, while he would be 
less injured than if dragged by the leg. 

‘¢ When we entered the forest there was not a 
sound audible beyond that made by ourselves. 
A minute after we had thrown out our decoy we 
heard half a dozen howls that seemed to echo far 
away. For some reason I can not explain the 
wolves from a wide region were gathered in that 
forest, and their howling, which sounded like an 
echo, was really the calling from one to another. 
Wolves, like dogs, will answer the voices of their 
kindred, and, unlike dogs, they seem able to con- 
vey intelligence by modulating their tones. A 
long, steady call means nothing more than a pass- 
ing of compliments, while a short, broken, and 
sharper how] is a signal to rr ; 

‘*In a few minutes we see them coming 
out of the woods on both sides of the wide strip 
of open ground where our road lay. We fired 
as they came in range and Setepet Chem pretty 
rapidly, but the number steadily increased in spite 
of our activity. It is the custom in these wolf 
hunts, where is scarce, to stop and pick up 
whatever is killed; but if game is abundant the 
dead wolves are left to be gathered the next day. 
Before firing our first shot we knew we sho 
have no occasion—and probably no desi 
halt. 
‘*The howling made our horses restive, as it 
generally dees, and our driver was hardly able 
toholdthem. As thepack around us continued 
to grow larger we thought it best to increase our 
speed, and so gave the word to go ahead. As 
we dashed over the smooth road the sledge 
rolled from side to side, and injured.our aim so 
that many shots were lost. Wecould not leave 
our pursuers behind: us despite our best efforts, 
but were able to keepithem at a eafe distance. 
‘They came from the forest as we adyanced, and 
sometimes reached the road just abreast of us. 
Very soon the mass was so dense that we fired 
into it at random, as one might fire into a flock 
of sheep. ‘Those that fell did not retard the 


rest. 

‘**Our unfortunate pig was tossed about in his 
cage, and squealed until.exhausted. When the 
pureuit became hot we cut him away, feeling 
confident that the wolves would stop to tear him 
out of his casing, and possibly quarrel over the 
division of the prize. 


‘They stopped. but a-short time. Either 


wolves left the «pri 
surround it. 
expiring pig as we left 
driver held-his reins perfec 

as firmly fixed in his seat:as if nailed there. 
Though not loosening his rei 


**One horse fell, but was up in a moment— 
though not soon enough to prevent two or three 
of the foremost wolves darting past the sledge 
and just reaching the:team. I shot one as he 
sprang at the horses, and my friend at the same 
instant brought down a wolf on his side of the 
sledge. One huge fellow sprang at the sledge 
and t his fore-paws over its end. I struck 
him my empty gun and he fell heavily to 
the ground and was left behind. 

** At lastas our horses began to lag and our pur- 


suers came so mear that we could see their rows. 


of teeth and almost gaze down into their glaring 
eyes, we heard the baying of dogs in the dis- 
tance. A minute later the gleam of the lantern 
over our gateway caught our eyes,.and we dashed 
into the yard and were safe. As the sledge halt- 
ed I fainted and fell senseless, and the next I 
remember was when I awoke in my room. 

_** I have never joined a wolf hunt since that 
night, and have no desire to be again in such im- 
minent peril.” 


AN ANTI-PROPOSAL. 


Tue weather would have been very agreeable 
for polar bears, but it was rather cold for human 
beings. Charles Harrington and Emily Hunter 
were trying to make themselves comfortable be- 
fore the cozy fire in the coal grate, and to an im- 
partial observer seemed to be doing very well. 
Emily was engaged in restoring the lost youth to 
some old black velvet, by dusting it vigorously 
with a worn tooth-brush, and Charles watched 
every stroke as if his future happiness depended 
upon it. Grandpa Hunter sat in his easy-chair, 
intent upon a book; and, as he was as deaf as 


his gold-headed cane, the course of true love had 


| every Opportunity to run smooth. 
have sometimes been ‘‘treed” by wolves and | rr 4 


** You know my feelings, Charles,” murmured 


Emily, with an im ve dash of the tooth- 
brush ; but grandpa nover will consent until 


you get your professorship; so we must be pa- 
tient, dear, for a little longer.” 

Patient, dear, for a little longer,” echeed 
Charles, thumping a coal with the poker; ‘‘if 
there ever were greater trials known than mine 
you will find them in the Book of Job. Here 
am I, with the conditional promise of the fairest 
hand in Christendom ; but it’s all a dead sccret, 
and every man that admires you has a right to 
say 80, and my mouth is sealed for evermore.” 

““Qh fie!” said Emily, with a roguish smile, 
““T wouldn’t encourage such figments of the 
brain. My lovers are all invisible as yet, so 
pray don’t anticipate.” 

‘* T believe there never was a woman who didn’t 
enjoy managing somebody,” said Charles, look- 
ing at. guileless Grandpa Hunter as he spoke. 
‘*{ have faith that your diplomacy will settle 
matters one of these days, Emmie; but if I had 
my way I'd prefer an open talk with your grand- 
father at once.” 

Emily only shook her wise head, with its wealth 
of sunny hair. Charles looked at her, admired 
her, and sighed : 

“Such is the posie love 
A stinging nettle mixed roses." 

** Do look out of the window, Charles. Who 
is that man walking at such a break-neck pace ? 
What a picturesque object!” 

‘*That? Why that’s my Lord Magnifico, 
engineer on the new railroad,” replied Charles, 
laughing so heartily his sentimental vapors 
were dissi at 0 

** Lord who?” 

‘* Why, his workmen call him the Magnifico, 
because of his capacity for self-appreciation. ” 

** Look, is he coming here, Charles ?” 

** Yes, to this very door. Take care of your 

my unfortunate Emily!” 

** He looks like a ventriloquist or showman,” 
said the young lady. ‘‘ How his flame-colored 
hair dances like fire-brands down his shoulders!” 

A shrewd little boy, who seemed to be of 
Emily’s opinion, was following close at the man’s 
heels, calling out, 

‘* Here, Sir! You want any bills posted?” 

But the urchin’s keen instincts had misled him 
for once. Lord Magnifico had no bills to post, 
and shook off the small boy as if he had been a 
fly. He rang Mr. Hunter’s bell with the alacrity 
of a fireman, and the little waiting-maid eshered 
him into the back-parlor in hot haste, fully per- 
suaded that it was a case of life or death. 

The occupants of the room had scarcely looked 
up before their visitor stood in the middle of the 
floor, hat in hand, and so erect that the blazing 
beard on his chin was nearly horizontal. 

‘** Apollos Paddleford, at your service, miss— 
gentlemen, yours to command !” 

** How do you, my friend ?” said ris- 
ing. ‘* Allow me to introduce you to Mr. Hun- 
ter (very deaf, ~~ perceive), and his grand- 
daughter, Miss ily Hunter. Please be seat- 
ed, Mr. Paddleford.’ 

The visitor took a chair, at the same time 
waving his hand imperiously. ‘‘I was directed 
to the venerable Mr. Hunter as a sort of town 
oracle. I have come on grave business, my dear 
Mr. Harrington; that is to say, I have come to 
look up a grave!" 

Emil y's dimples steadied th Ives. ‘‘Grand- 
pa, this gentleman has lost a friend, and has 
— to talk with you about it.” 

r. Hunter wiped his spectacles and 
is afflicted guest with becoming ——- 

*“*[ am sorry for you, Mr. Paddleford,” said 

sympathetically ; ‘‘is it a recent afflic- 


Mr. Paddleford shook out his handkerchief and 
gazed abstractedly at Emily. 

**No, not recent as we mortals count 
time. He has been dead seventy-five years—my 

dfather, I desire to identify his sa- 
cred dust and consecrate it by a tombstone.” 

Emily's dimples began to again. ‘‘ My 
grandfather:is one of the oldest inhabitants of 
the ys ‘I hope he may be able to assist 
you, Sir. 

Mr. Paddleford immediately wheeled his chair 
within two feet of the Emily, and gazed 
at her so intently that not the quiver of an eye- 
lash him. 

**T called on funereal business, Miss Hunter ; 
but allow me to say my attention is diverted by 
your magnificent hair— 


It is seldom one meets with that peculiar shade 
of auburn, a complete match to my own !” 


But I am happy to say politeness kept him si- 
lent, while it com poor golden-haired Emi- 
ly to sit quietly, though with indignant blushes, 
under the scrutiny of the Magnifico. 

** Really she is a rustic beauty,” soliloquized 


- Apollos ( ’s home was in the tiny city of 
this Tollywolly was “4 vil- 


lage)—*‘a rustic beauty, and exquisitely sensi- 
ay I see I have made an impression. 7 must 
away my eyes, or those tre 

y h mulous fingers 

So, out of gallantry, he refrained from his free 
and p ged glance of admiration, but he could 
not tear himself away from his pretty conquest 
all in a minute. He must make a little conver- 
sation. Bending his eyes upon Emily's sleeve- 
trimmings he remarked to her parent : 

“Mr. Hunter, when I entered you courteously 
laid aside the volume then engaging your atten- 
as may I ask what treatise you were perus- 
Ing 

‘* Don’t understand you, Sir,” said deaf Mr. 
Hunter, who thought his visitor the most cheer- 
ful mourner he had ever seen; “didn’t hear 
what you said.” 

“*T asked what statistics were you examining.” 


Sir?” 

** Whose—history—were—you—peru—sing ?” 

‘Grandpa, he would like to know the name 
of your book.” | 

‘Oh, oh, Gray's ‘ Elegy in a Country Charch- 

“Ah! Just so, Sir! Exesedingly appropri- 
ate at your time of life! Sueh a coincidence, 
too, for it is of the grave I came to speak. 

_*** Perhaps in this neglected gpot is laid—' 

know the rest. My father sent me to you, 

, to question you concerning a spot unknown. 

There is no ‘ frail memorial’ to mark it, not even 


} astick, No doubt, though, 


“*The redbreast loves to build and warble there’ 


—see Gray's ‘ Elegy.’” 
“* May I ask what friend you have lost?” said 
Grandpa Hunter, getting out of all patience. 


** Alas, Sir, I never had the honor of seeing 
him. He was my father’s grandfather. 
*** Whence his name, 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say ;' 
but, Sir, suffice it he was—a—Paddleford !” 

Emily hurriedly left the room, and, meeting 
her Aunt Keturah in the hall, astonished her by 
an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

‘* It’s like mirth in a sepulchre,” gasped she. 
‘* A young gentleman is in there, nearly crying 
because he never saw his great-grandfather, a la- 
mented Paddleford.” 

‘Tt must be one of the Skoodac Paddlefords ; 
just such fools,” said Aunt Keturah. 

** Not a late bereavement, you see, auntie, but 
an early one—oh, so very early!” sobbed Emily. 
** And, do you believe, he thinks my hair and 
his are just of a shade!” 

The ved engineer soon made another er- 
rand to the house, and after it another and an- 
other. He had no more graves to look up, and 
his lamented ancestor had been discovered ~ + 
ing under a blackberry-bush. Still Apollos c 
not tear himself away from Mr. Hunter’s hospi- 
table mansion. He found Miss Emily’s hair an 
interesting study, also her dimples. 

‘** That hair, Miss Hunter, the match to my 
own, 

“*Down-gushing in an armful flows, 
And floods her ivory neck, and glitters as she goes.’” 

That he was winning Emily’s virgin affections 
he knew just as well as he knew he was the most 
irresistible of men; but really he couldn't seem 
to help it. And then, too, it was such a wicked 
satisfaction to pique Mr. Harrington, who would 
persist in coming to the house in spite of all dis- 
couragements. Pretending to put himself in 
competition with a Paddleford! Such audacity 
was simply absurd! 

Meanwhile the humbie Charles wound silk for 
the fair Emily, kept the Magnificc at a respect- 
ful distance, and now and then ‘brought him 
out” in argument for the entertainment of his be- 
trothed. Apollos could split a hair from ‘‘ west 
to northwest side.” His reasoning was rather 
m : but then, as Emily said, it was clear to 
himself and that was all-sufficient, for nobody 
else was worth convincing. 

** Well, well, child,” mumbled Grandpa Hun- 
ter, “if this is the sort of man you admire, I 
think your judgment is getting a little warped! 
Why, — heart, he can’t hold a candle to 
that young Harrington.” 

** Charles does very well, Grandpa,” remarked 
the blushing Emily. ‘‘I have a sincere friend- 
ship for Charles; but haven't you said yourself 
he a business turn?” 

‘* Rather more of a book-worm than I like, 
Emily, as you may have heard me say; but he 
has a good sound brain of his own. He'll turn 
out right; you see if he don’t.” 

‘* But, grandpa, he hasn’t so much enterprise 
as Mr. Paddleford—not half.” 

“* Well, really, I should hope not! Nor half 
so much impudence either. Don’t talk to me 
about that little upstart! Why, child, haven't 
I known those Paddlefords, root and branch, for 
seventy years, and did I-ever see one yet that 
wasn’t a scatter-wit and a swell-head ? 

** Reach me my hat, dear. Women are hand 
to have about the house, Emily, but they haven't 
a particle of sense. Young Harrington has a 
stupid appearance—I admit that—but he'll make 


a man yet. 
‘*'By-the-way, now you've put me in mind of 
him, 1 mean to go this very day and use my in- 


fluence to get him that Professor’s chair. He 
deserves it; and modest merit ought to be ap- 
preciated. Yes, I know what you are thinking 
of, Emmie; but you may as well give it up at 
once. I'll have nothing to do with that dapper 
little engineer. Let him go whistle!” 

** Dear old grandpa!” thought Emily, behind 
her book; “‘ you precious old darling! I may 
not have ‘a particle of sense,’ but I know how 
to manage you by the law of contraries.” 

Mr. Paddleford had such a gift of language, 
and such an amazing memory for poetry, that 
Emily, in the course of a few weeks, grew heart- 
ily tired = him. 

** Will he never finish our railroad, and 
away ?” sighed she. i 

**T hope, for his own sake, the time may be 
short,” responded Charles, with an outburst of 
feeling ; for, like a true lover, he never doubted 
that Mr. Paddleford’s sentiments toward Emily 
were quite like his own. 

Meanwhile, the gentleman in question was 
really suffering the pangs of remorse. He could 
no longer conceal himself the too evident 
fact that seg Emily was ing seriously at- 
tached tohim. He was an honest, kind-hearted 


youth after all. He did not wish to gain her af- 
fections merely to throw them away. 

**What am I doing?” said he to his con- 
**[ am not in a situation to m : 


science. 


| 
| 154 
3 f | 
was pronounced good we determined to make 
another search for wolves. Two of us, with a 
driver, formed the party, and we chose a night 
when a bright moon favored our adventure. 
3 ‘* Wehad oursledge carefully prepared, and took 
| a team of three horses full of fireand energy. ‘To 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the 
| cage was pretty well shaken'to pieces.and yield: 
| ed very readily, or ‘the .greater number of the 
} i | horses to their best speed, and carried us rapidly 
| homeward. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| *“* And if an ter drew her, 
He would her unaware 
| With a halo round her hair.’ 
| Harrington felt moved to exclaim, 
) | ** Insufferable idiot! As well compare a sun- 
7 : | beam to a fire-brand!” 
| 
| 
; | 
| 
is, 
| 
of and when I am shall look higher. I must unde- 
ie ceive the poor girl, It is my bounden duty as a 
+f man of honor.” 
; Action always followed resolve with the prompt 
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Mr. Paddleford. He seized the first opportunity 
to see Emily alone. She, poor victim, was sola- 
cing herself with a book, and a cloud settled upon 
her bright face as she looked up and beheld the 
ubiquitous Mr. Paddleford. 

‘*She is dejected,” thought he, ‘‘and fancies 
no one perceives it. What greater humiliation 
can there be to a true woman than an unrequited 
love! Wretch that I am, I must implore her 
pardon, though at every word I speak—at the 
mere sound of my voice, indeed—I rivet her 
chains !” 

Apollos cleared his throat and spoke of the 
weather. Emily answered courteously. 

‘* Alas!” thought the swain, “there goes a 
pieceof herheart!” for her voice was unusually sad. 

‘*My dear young lady,” said he, in tones 
which he regretted were so thrilling, ‘‘do not 
let it pain you that I have the key to your mus- 
ings. ‘Oh Love, unconquerable in the fight, 
thee shall neither any of the immortals escape, 
nor of men, the creatures of a day.“ Do not 
blush, Miss Hunter, that you have not escaped.” 

Whereupon Emily blushed; what else could 
she do under the circumstances ? 

‘** Do not distress yourself,” continued the re- 
morseful Apollos; ‘*never fear that I shall be- 
tray your secret to the cold world.” 

** Sir?” 

Emily supposed reference was made to her en- 
gagement with Charles, a secret which would be 
divulged in a day or two, or as soon as Grandpa 
Hunter's consent could be relied on with absolute 
certainty. 

** Poor martyr!” thought Apollos, watching 
her eloquent cheeks ; *‘ it would be well for that 
too warm heart if it could be packed in snow! 
Ah me! why was I made so irresistible? Heay- 
en knows it is not my own fault.” 

He cleared his throat; Apollos was becoming 
almost embarrassed. 

‘* Miss Hunter, dear Miss Hunter, you do think 
we men are pitiless, I know youdo! You think 
we would as lief break hearts as not; but I do 
assure you it is not so. At any rate it is far 
otherwise with me!” 

** Sir?” said the mystified Emily again. 

** Well done!” soliloquized the conscientious 
routh; “*that glance was as cold as a winter 

ndscape.” Then aloud: Ah, Miss Emily, 
when 4 tell you that I have seen, that I could 
not fail to see, the desperate struggle going on 
in your heart, your maidenly heart, between 
pride and unconquerable love—yes, /ore—ah, 
do not turn away in such distress! Let me say 
this knowledge has not for one instant lowered 
you in my esteem! Not for one instant, dear 
Emily! Base, ungenerous, unworthy the name 
of man would he be who should triumph over 
such sweetness !” 7 

Emily sat speechless, unable to comprehend 
one word of this harangue. 

**No, my beautiful, too susceptible young 
friend, on the contrary I feel”—here Mr. Pad- 
dleford was so unpleasantly choked as to be 
obliged to loosen his neck-tie—‘‘I feel that I 
4lone am to blame.” 

“¢ Sir ?” 

** Do not look at me so, Miss Hunter. 
words of an old poet— 
aed ht in to love it is, 

And pain A. miss: 
ut of a ns, the ates n 
It is to fola bak love in vain |" 
Why did I not foresee this from the first ?” 

** Poor fellow! He is going to make a decla- 
ration. What can I do to stop him?” thought 
Emily, uneasily. 

** Yes, Miss Hunter, remembering your pecul- 
iar agitation even at our first meeting, and your 
fitful, | may perhaps say capricious, conduct ever 
sine, I ought to have heeded the warning and 
seen as little of you as possible. My power over 


In the 


your sex is truly involuntary; believe me, dear 
girl, I would not be guilty of trying to fascinate!” 

Emily was still speechless, but her face was 
becoming what her guest was pleased to term 
**an interesting study.” 

** It was selfish in me, however, to come here 
so much, I confess. I have enjoyed your society 
at the same time that I have endeavored to culti- 
vate your literary tastes. You are a simple, unso- 
phisticated woman, my dear Emily, and (though 
I must say with pain I do not and :can not return 
your love) you have made a deep impression upon 
me. . I shall never, never forget you!” 

Apollos Paddleford,” stammered Emily 
at last, ‘‘do I understand you to say—” 

** Yes, Miss Emily, would it were otherwise ; 
but I can not, can not return your love! Re- 
member, 

“* Love is not in our power, 
Nay, what seems stranger, is not in our choice.’ 


I would gladly give you som) encouragement for 
the future, my afflicted friend, did I not feel that 
such an assurance would be mistaken kindness. 
No, go forget me, Emily ; and ob, I humbly er- 
treat you, forgive me!” 

**Oh, what shall Ido? What shall I do?” 
sobbed Emily, growing hysterical behind her 


handkerchief. ‘* It’s the most exquisite joke 
ever heard of in my life. If Charles were only 
here!” 


Her words, which seemed like the ravings of 
despair, smote the penitent Apollos afresh. In 
his perplexity he was nearly on the point of prom- 
ising that he would love her, or at least try to do 
so, when she added, more calmly : 

**My Lord Magnifico, I on you at 
last. I appreciate your sentiments; they are 
worthy of you. But don’t, oh don’t be uneasy 
about me! I shall do very well. The impres- 
sion you have made—oh dear—the impression 
you have made will—will—it will wear away in 
time !” 

**I do trust so, Miss Emily. Only say you 
will try to forgive me!” 

** Forgive you? Oh, freely! I forgive you for 
making the most outrageously foolish mistake 
that any ‘silly moon-struck elf’ ever made in 
his life. Why, Mr. Paddleford, they said you 
were the most conceited man living ; but did any 
body, in all this world of foolishness, ever dream 
you would do such a thing as this ?” 

Apollos’s face was a “‘study” of surprise. Was 
she going to deny she cared for him? Why, 
what did she mean ? 

**Mr. Paddleford, a gentleman may now and 
then ask a lady to love him, indeed | believe it 
is customary in certain cases; but did you ever 
hear before of his asking her not to love him? I 
consider it an original proceeding. I shall tell 
Mr. Harrington I have had an anti-proposal.” 

** But, Miss—Miss Hunter, you have certain- 
ly led me to suppose—” 

‘**Then [ am sorry, Mr. Paddleford. 
tainly didn’t mean to.” 

**Oh, Miss Emily, if I could only believe you! 
But your capricious conduct—” 

Emily had fallen to laughing again, and Apol- 
los thoughtfully picked up his hat and walked 
away. He was not quite sure that his delicate 
intuitions had been at fault, but he tried to be- 


I cer- 


lieve they had. Heaven be praised, he had dane. 
A narrow escape for a ten-\\") 
Se from the win 
) mountain, a hair from the tale of the “‘ Two Cities,” 
a tooth from the mouth of a river, the buttons from a 
the arm of a sea, a shingle 


his duty any way! 
der-hearted youth; but how exquisitely he had 
handled the subject! He was astonished at his 
own dexterity. 

Emily remarked to Mr. Harrington that she 
thought the Magnifico showed some signs of mer- 


tification as he strode away from the house with 


lowered head. Charles said No, that was con- 
stitutiovally impossible. Charles was probably 
right. At any rate on Emily's wedding-day the 
umlaunted lord of creation was heard to say : 


HORSE-FLESH AND TRIMMINGS. 


** Far be it from me to boast of my conquests ; 
but there is a woman who married from pique. 
To one who understands law terms I should say 
Charles Harrington may be considered the ‘ re- 
siduary legatee’ of her affections. ‘That is to 
say, he receives all the blighted love she has left 
to bestow, after a—ahem !—to use plain English, 
after a serious disappointment !” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
Lieut Drer—The Feast t of Lanterns. 


LEAP-YEAR. 
teen sixty-eight is an important year. 


It 

Of which fact I wish to remind the ladies. 

There is a division of opinions as to the right of a 
woman to vote, but there can be no question as to her 
— to a husband—if she can get one. 

ut I would advise young ladies not to be rash. 

Along it is leap-year, you had better look before 
you leap. 

Because if you get a husband, and he don’t suit you, 
you can't chan im for a better one—at least with- 
out going to Chicago. 

I wouldn't advise any young woman to marry a 
man who would expect her pa to support them. 

Young ladies need not inquire too particularly 
whether the man of their choice belongs to a lodge 
which meets four nights a week. 

She will find that out after they are married. 

Husbands, like other domestic animals, when caught 
young can sometimes be trained to do a good many 
useful things. 

They have even been known to get up in the morn- 
ing and light the fire when the girl had gone away. 
os ere are some professions not adyisable to marry 


to. 
But as the great object is to get a husband, and as 
- supply is ted, it may not do to be too particu- 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
On a Loquacious Lady. 
“Here rests in silent clay 
Miss Arabella Young, 
Who, on the 2ist of May, 
Began to hold her tongue.’ 
On a Work-house Pauper. 


On an Infant. 
“She never her love.” 


On Dyer. 
“ Beneath this turf a man doth 
Who dyed to live, and lived to _ 
On an Old Man. 

“Here lies- John Hill, 
A man of skill, 
His age was five times ten ; 
He ne'er did 
Nor ever would, 
Had he lived as long again.” 

On an Old Bachelor. 
“At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerless being, lone and sad ; 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wished my father never had!" 
On a Mr. Bow. 

‘*Here lies one Box within another, } 
The one of wood was very good, 
We can not say so much for t’other.” 

On a Physician, 
** Here lies the corpse of Dr. Chard, 
Woe ti.cd the half of this church-yard.” 
Pa 


~ 
A way 


evening, detected a boy pic 
ing him, had determined to have 
tye boy begged heartily for mercy. 

id he, “it is my Aret offense; here’s your own 


of a house, a toe from 


coat of paint, a bone from 
from the roof of a mouth. 


than light.” 
er to shock than to instruct.” 


y.c.cei nothing but ice-cream since. 
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Master oF THE Hovse. ‘Pon my Life it's too bad! This is the Second Time Cook’s forgotten to take the Shoes off. Ill discharge her 


this very night!” etc., ete. 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN (affected). ** You haven't got such a thing as a Tumblerful of Pale Brandy in the Room, have you?” 


A gentleman passing along Water Street the other 
g his pocket, and, seiz- 
him committed, when 
“ Por indeed, Sir,” 
hand- 


kerchief again, and take any of these five you like best." 


Wantep—An ear from the head of a river, a feath- 
the foot of a 


“* Electricity,” said the scientific D., “ travels faster 
** Yes,” said the reflective B., “‘ it is easi- 


>_> 
A few weeks ago a cow dashed down the Mississip- 
on a piece of ice, and caught such a cold that she 


GENERAL SIGNS. 
hanging with the left bend 
t e left hand is a sign that the 

a mirror is broken it is a sien that a -] 
glass will be missed in that house. a 
If you hear a rooster crow when you are in bed and 


the clock strike a few times at the same instantitisa - 
sign of mo(u)rning. 
o stroke a green-eyed cat with a white —e on her 


nose is lucky, and a heavy purs will be 
quence. 
If you are in a house and hear a baby cry it is a sigt, 


© conse- 


of marriage, or if it isn’t it ought to be, 
lose a pocket-book containing greenbacks is un- 
ucky. 


A clergyman was once sent for in the middle of the 
night by one of the ladies of his congregation. “ ae 
my poor woman,” said he, “so you are very ill, a 
require the consolations of religion? What can I de 
for you?" “No,” replied the old lady, “I am only 
nervous and can't sleep.” “How can I help that ?” 
asked the parson. “Oh, Sir, you always pat me to 
sleep so nicely when I go to charch, that I thought if 
you would only preach a little for me!” The parson 
made tracks. 


I dearly luv the singin’ bird, 
And little buzzin’ 

But dearer far than all the world, 
Is thy sweet voice to me. 


Oh, very deep is daddy's well, 
And deeper is the sea, 

But deeper in my buzzum is 
The luv I bear for thee. 


Then smile on me, dear . 
And make my heart feel lite, 
Chain the big dog and I will cum 

A cortin’ Sunday nite. 


Tue Reat Puantom Sart—A mock auction. 


Z, a French 
bachelor, was seeking to make himeelf tov acceptabie 
to Mra. X, and that the lady, being , was in- 
clined to listen. Thereupon X goes away into Switzer- 
land, and, after a short time, wife learns by tele- 
graph that he has fallen off a mountain, and that she 
s a widow. She loses no time in tenderly confiding 
to Z that, at a proper date, she may reward his love 
with her hand. That very night the lover bolts intw 
England. The husband retarns to wife cured 
of her folly, and they live happy ever afterward. 


Tus Fevrrs or Goop Livise—The Pine, Olive, and 


A Poor Revatiox—Telling an anecdote badly. 


When is a fast young fellow like a feather ?—When 
he’s on a lark. ; 


When was Nicholas Longworth a pork-packer?— 
When he barreled his (s)wine. 

Why is the little end of nothing like the first navi- 
gator ?—Because it’s nowhere. 


Why is an ill-digested idea like a sailors’ chorus ?— 
Because it's a crew-ditty. 


SOLDIERS’ MESSENGER COMPANY. 


: A most sensible, humane, and practical proj- 


ect for the aid and employment of our disabled 
soldiers has been lately started in New York city, 
and its purpose and plan of organization are well 
worthy of imitation in the other great cities of 
the country. ‘The one which is now being es- 
tablished in this city promises not only to be sug¢ 
cessful in a benevolent, but in a financial point 
of view, and to result not only in giving employ- 
ment to a worthy and needy class, but in estab- 
lishing that great destderatum in every metropo- 
lis—a city dispatch and transit company. 

A company with the title of the “* Soldiers’ 
Business Messenger and Dispatch Company” was 
chartered in April, 1867, and subsequently or- 
ganized by the election of General ALEXANDER 


SHALER, President of the Board of Fire Commis- 


sioners, as its President. General Henry A. 
Baryum, General J. H. Lirespenav, and others 
are associated with him, and will give character, 
responsibility, and vigor to the enterprise. 

This new company proposes to place, at cer- 


tain points in certain districts, into which they 


_ will divide this city and Brookiyn, booths, such 


as that which we illustrate on page 156, to the 
nomber of 300. Many have, indeed, already 
been erected. Each of these will be used as an 
advertising medium, and as a shop for the sale 
of newspapers, magazines, stationery, cutlery, 
and the like. In each will be placed a maimed 
soldier as custodian and salesman, with the rank 
of corporal, preference being given to those who 
are unable to do messenger duty. ‘These booths 
will be dépots for the reception of parcels, letiers, 
or other messages. Eetween these the messen- 
gers will pass as they patrol their district, taking 
up the messages or packages en route, where their 
receipt has been duly recorded beforehand by the 
corporal in charge. When a patrolman who is 
on his way from booth to booth is stopped by a 
citizen, and receives>a message to deliver on his 
route, he will report its natme at his first stop- 
ping-place, where the record will be made. If 
the delivery is not in his direction he will leave 
the packet there, to be given to its proper carrier, 
and soon. As messengers in this way will con- 
stantly patrol their district, they will always be in 
reach of citizens who require their services, and 
who may wish to save themselves walking to the 
nearest booth. This carrying of parcels and 
messages is not all. Special wagous are to Le 
used upon the railroad tracks, to run hourly or 
semi-hourly, as it may be found desirable. These 
will carry heavy pac grocers’ supplies, and 
the like, to the extremé end of the island or to 
intermediate points, and telegraphic whes will 


_ be laid, so that messages may be sent in this way 


— 


from certain points designated to any other with- 
in the district. Arrangements have been or me 
about being made with a telegraph company to 
use their poles throughout the city to this end. 
A message will be delivered 10 blocks distant for 
10 cents; 15, 12 cents; 20, 15 cents; 25, 17 cents; 
30, 20 cents; 35, 22 cents; 40, 24 cents; 45 to 
140 blocks, 25 cents. Packages under 5-pounds 
10 blocks distant for 12 cents; 140 bloeks, 36 
cents, and the intermediate distances at propor- 
tionate rates. So on with packages, bundles, or 
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boxes, a gradual increase of tariff with weight 
until they reach 75 to 100 pounds; this will be 
carried 10 blocks for 30 cents, 140 biocks for G2 
cents, and intermediate distances in proportion. 

We shall watch with interest the development 
of the plans of this institution, and hope to see it 
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realize its promise to the full in giving to Nev 
York a messenger and dispatch system rapid | 
and punctual in its labors, an honest worker in 
all directions, and a field of respectable and fair- 
ly remunerative labor for the disabled soldiers of, 
our city. | 
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A STREET SCENE. 


Racine is not confined to Jerome Park ; sleigh- 
ing is not an exclusively Fifth Avenue enjoyment ; 
and the long-continued sleighing season has been 


appreciated and improved by all classes of high | 


— 


A NEW YORK STREET SCENE—“PORK VERSUS MILK."—{Sxercnen sy H. C, Brspua.] 


BOOTH OF THE NEW SOLDIERS’ MESSENGER COMPANY. —{SKETCHED By STANLEY Fox. ] 


and low degree. Races between the truckmen 
and expressmen, butchers and milkmen, have 
been of daily occurrence, and for weeks past the 
New York streets lmve been lively with such 
scenes as that of ‘‘ Pork versus Milk” which we 
illustrate on this page. 
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GENERAL CANSECO, ACTUAL PRESIDENT OF PERU. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


it to say that about two years ago a native Are- 
quipan, General CansEco, nd Vice-President, 
incited a revolution against General Pezet, who, 
as first Vice-President, had become President on 
the death of General San Romany. It was alleged 
that Pezet had betrayed his country to the Span- 
iards, and was acting in collusion with them. But 


' \CANSECO was unable to direct the revolution he had 


raised. He was deposed by a younger aspirant for 
place, Colonel Prapo, who made himself Dictator. 
He gained much popularity by beating off the Span- 
iards at Callao, and on the strength of that achieve- 
ment he was elected President. He then attempted, 
in framing a new Constitution, to curtail the power 
of the Romish clergy, and thereby made an enemy 
of the Church. He lost popularity by this move- 
ment, and made many enemies. 

It was now CansgEco’s turn. He left the capital, 
Lima, and returned to Arequipa, where he incited 
a new revolution against the man who had profited 
by his previous one. Prapo endeavored to crush 
him in his strong-hold, but was defeated, as stated, 
on the 27th of December last, and compelled to 
leave the country, while Canseco enjoys his tri- 
umph in Lima. 

Arequipa, the scene of this struggle, is the second 
cithef Peru in respect of population. It contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants, and, in many respects, is 
one of the most interesting towns in South Ameri- 
ca. It was founded by Pizarro in 1540, at the 
base of the great volcano Misti, 20,300 feet in 
height. This symmetrical colossus is crowned with 
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TAMBO OF LA JOYA, PAMPA OF ISLAY, PERU. 
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PERUVIAN INFANTRY AND CAVALRY. 


indulges, in the same 
space of time, in at least 
one political revolution, 
which overturns all exist- 
ing forms of government. 
The last revolution in 
that unfortunate country 
culminated on December 

27, 1867, at Arequipa, in 
the failure of President 
Prapo to capture that 
city, which he had for 
some time besieged. We 
illustrate on this page the 
scene of the struggle be- 
tween Prapo and Gen- 
eral Canseco for the su- 
premacy in the govern- 
ment; together with 
several engravings illus- 
trating the peculiarities 
of the country in which 
the campaign was made, 
sketches of the troops, 
and a portrait of the vic- | 
torious chieftain. — -*.- 

this last struggle would | 

require more space than 
we can give toit. Suflice 
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PORT OF ISLAY, PERU, 


GRAND PLAZA AND MARKET-PLACE OF AREQUIPA, PERU. 


‘eternal snow, and forms, 
with the other nevados of 
the Cordillera, a magnif- 
icent back-ground to the 
city. 

As every well-informed 
reader knows, the whole 
Pacific coast of Peru, 
between the Cordilleras 
and the sea, is a vast 
sandy desert, where rain 
never falls, and is only 
relieved by occasional 
transverse, ribbon -like 
strips of verdure, mask- 
ing the courses of the 
streams or torrents that 
flow down from the 
mountains, where they 
are fed by the melting 
snows. Arequipa stands 
where one of these 
streams, the Rio Chile, 
debouches from the vast 
gorges of the Cordilleras, 
a hundred miles back 
from the sea, forming an 
oasis in the desert of 
considerable extent and 
of great beauty and fer- 
tility. The Incas had 
made an establishment 
here to facilitate com- 
munication between Cuz- 
co, their capital, and the 
coast; and the name of 
the city comes from two 


Quichua words—ari que- 
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pai, signifying ‘‘ Yes; rest here.” Most of the 
trade of those vast districts of interior Peru, the 
lepartments of Cuzco and Puno, is carried on 
through Arequipa, and has made it, together with 
its local resources, rich and luxurious. Standing 
at an elevation of 7850 feet above the sea, its 
climate is delightful. Its principal drawback is 
the frequency of earthquakes, by which it has 
several times been ruined. To guard against 


the effects of these shocks the dwelling-houses 


ure low, never exceeding two stories in height, 
and are built of a white volcanic stone, with their 
roofs and ceilings voluted with the same material. 
The Rio Chile is spanned by a massive bridge, and 
the town is embellished with two well-shaded ala- 
medas or public walks. The Cathedral is a large, 
modern edifice, and is believed by the inhabitants 
to be among the finest structures in the world. 
Jt has a bell, cast in the city, of greater size 
than that of St. Paul’s, London. The principal 
square and market-place, of which we give a 
view, is 450 feet square. One side is occupied 
by the Cathedral, and the other sides by various 
municipal buildings resting on arcades. 

The people of Arequipa claim to be the most 
active, enterprising, vivacious, and intelligent in 
Peru, and the claim is well founded. Most of 
the names in Peruvian history, whether in gov- 
ernment, art, literature, or commerce, are of 
Arequipans, and the women of Arequipa are 
far from yielding the palm of beauty to their 
more famous sisters of Lima, while they proud- 
ly assert their intellectual supremacy. A strong 
jealousy of Lima exists in Arequipa, and the two 
cities are seldom in political accord; and as the 
Arequipans are most active, restless, and impet- 
nous, they are almost always deep in political 
intrigue or in revolution. What Lyons is in 
France, so is Arequipa in Peru. As a conse- 
quence, it has suffered much from the civil wars 
it has so frequently provoked, but never proba- 
blr so gravely as in the one just closed, when it 
was bombarded for three days by the forces of 
General Prapo, 

From the description we have given of the 
sandy deserts of Peru it is easy to conceive that 
campaigning in that country is very difficult. 
These deserts are called pampas, and over one 
of them, known as the Pampa of Islay, General 
Prapo had to march to reach Arequipa from its 
port, Islay. ‘This desert waste is ninety miles 
broad, and hardly a trace of vegetation or drop 
of water is to be found in it. ‘The passage of 
this desert is usually accomplished, as sportsmen 
would say, in “a single heat,” and is a severe trial 
of physicalendurance. Yet there is hardly a lady 
in Arequipa who has not often accomplished it. 

For the most part the sand is hard, swept 
smooth by the winds, and unrelieved by any 
thing except an occasional stone and the more 
frequent skeletons of mules and horses that have 
perished by the way. In places, however, the 
traveler comes upon great heaps formed by the 
irifting sands, called medanos. ‘These are of 
varying size, from those which are cnly ten or 
twenty yards in length and six to eight feet high, 
tv those which are half a mile long and sixty to 
ninety feet high. ‘They are all crescent-shaped, 
with the bow of the crescent toward the wind, 
and as regular and sharp in outline as the new 
moon itself. Some, which have a core of rock, 
are permanent; but most are shifting, varying in 
shape and position with the varying winds. In- 
stances are known in which not only ‘ndividuals 
but parties of travelers and detachments of troops 
have been buried beneath them in their sudden 
changes. In-the deserts, where little flakes of 
mica occur among the sands, these, being light- 
est, will drift over the crest of the medano, and 
falling on the inner side, make it appear, under 
certain lights, as if plated with burnished gold. 

The only refuge or sign of life in the dreary 
pampa of Islay is the rude little tambo, or resting- 
place, of La Joya, midway between Arequipa and 
its port. Itis rough and uncomfortable enough, 
but affords rest and water and a little food to the 
weary traveler and his weary horse. ‘The water 
is brought from a distance of many leagues on 
the backs of mules, and is sold at a price per 
quart higher than that of good wine in the prov- 
inces of France. 

The Port of Islay is simply a rough, rocky, 
dangerous landing-place, partly protected by a 
jutting, rocky headland from the heavy swell of 
the Pacific. A few dirty and extortionate tam- 
ics, the dwellings of the custom’s officials—the 
aduana—and a storehouse or two, constitute all 
there is of atown. Water here, as at La Joya, 
is brought from a distance, as is also the foo for 
man and beast. From the sea the place a-pears 
picturesque enough, but no illusions can be kept 
up when once you enter it. 

The Peruvian army is made up almost exclu- 
sively of Indians and negroes, or sambos. ‘The 
Indians constitute the infantry and being accus- 
tomed to travel on foot in the mountainous inte- 
rior from infancy, they have wonderful rapidity 
and endurance on the march. ‘The negroes are 
confined to the plains of the coast, and are ac- 
customed to riding and the management of mules 
and horses. Hence the peculiar distribution. 

The Pernvian soldiers are tractable, and if 
well led as brave as any in the world. The na- 
tive Indian tenacity and stubbornness are excel- 
lent elements in the composition of the soldier. 
Almost every Peruvian foot-soldier is attended 
by his rabona, who.may be, but is not generally, 
his wife. She marches with him, cooks and 
mends -or him, often carries his knapsack, some- 
times his musket, and always the little roll of 
matting which, when unfolded and supported on 
a couple of sticks, constitutes his tent. It is of 
little moment on which side the Indian fights. 
He knows nothing about the political squabbles 
of the country, and cares less. But the case 
has been different in past-years, and will be 
again, when the rapidly-approaching struggle for 
supremacy between the Indians and the decadent 
Gescendauts v7 tle conquerors takes place. 
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LOST SUNSHINE. 


On yonder church-yard Tomb and Cross 


(As living voices e’er can be), 
know 


the greatness of their loss. 


The landscape now has lost its charm, 
The home view he was wont to —_ 
(Ah, how he loved each field and farm !). 
The very air now lacks its balm; 
The pulse of oars upon the lake 
Is silent; and his gun can wake 

No echo; a mist ever hides our skies. 


Yet dwells he in some heavenly home 
Far fairer; and about him lie 
The — of heaven. Let us come 
In Thy good time, where grief is dumb; 
Not as with us, Lord, who lack speech 
The depth of our distress to reach, 
But where Thou wip’st the tears from every eye. 


My boy, my Bayard without stain, 
Whom the world loved, yet soiled not; 
We would not have you know our —_ 
Else you would feel it; but would fain 
Still think (forgive us), though you be 
In Jesus’ breast, that ‘you and we 
Have yet some bond of sympathy, 

That somehow, Sweet, we are not quite forgot. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN 
FRANCE. 


A MOVEMENT has lately been made in France 
in connection with the education of young wo- 
men and girls which considerably disturbs the 
Romish Church authorities. Hitherto, while 
the State has been educating boys, the Church 
more or less directly, through nunneries, schools, 
and similar establishments, has had the chief con- 
trol of the education of girls. Latterly, how- 
ever, it has become pretty common for young 
ladies to attend what are called cours—that is, 
lectures by male teachers, their parents fancy- 
ing that more robustness and solidity is impart- 
ed by that mode of instruction. ‘The present 
French Minister of Instruction, M. Duruy, be- 
ing a great admirer of this system, resolved to 
give it national position and encouragement. 
He announced his intention of giving these 
cours an Official basis in connection with the 
French University, and called upon the munici- 
pal bodies and the University professors to as- 
sist in their establishment. ‘The Bishop of Or- 
leans, M. Dupanloup, denounced the scheme in 
his fiercest style, and declared that nothing but 
ruin for young ladies would result frem the glar- 
ing publicity of the education now designed for 
them. ‘The true aversions of the Bishop appears 
in his closing words: ‘* Our young ladies have 
hitherto been educated upon the knees of the 
Church; we are now going to pass them into 
the arms of the University.” ‘The immediate 
effect of this denunciation been to flood the 
Paris cours with applicants, among whom, it is 
said, are the two nieces of the Empress, the Miles. 
d’Albe. It is quite likely that the new system is 
a result of the effort now so general to separate 
education wholly from religious influences of 
every kind. 


Or Interest To Every Bopy.—Since the advent of 


assum 

the responsibility in putt a Lock-Stitch Shuttle 

Sewing Machine in the market at such a very low 

ee n direct competition with all the first-class and 
igh-priced machines.—Communt 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Pre prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on app! Ation. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Presse Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. | 


O the WORKING CLASS.—Farmers, Mechanics, 
ladies, and every body, Iam now prepared to fur- 
nish you with constant employment at your homes— 
the whole of oe time or in your spare moments. 
Business new, light, and profitable. 50 cts. to $5 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and 
the boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great 
inducements are offered those who will devote their 
whole time to the business; and, that every person 
who sees this notice may send me their address, and 
test the business for themeelves, I make the followin 
unparalleled offer: To all who are not well satisfi 
with the gy send $1 to pay for the trouble 
particula 


of writing me. pa rs, directions, &c., sent 
free. Sample sent a for ten cents. Adress 
C. ALLEN, Augusta, Maine. 


NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Simple, 

rapid, strong, easy, reliable, elegant. Warrant- 

ed. Stitch alike on both sides. Has Medals and Di- 

lomas. Single Machines sent rrez on oe of $5. 
family Sewing Machine Co., 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


EDWD. J. EVANS & CO., 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Illustrated Descriptive Fruit and Seed Catalogucs 
mailed to any madres on receipt of stamp. 


$60. Fort Epwarp term of 13 
weeks begins March 26. $60 for , washing, fuel, 
and common English. Brick buildings, 16 teachers, 
classical, scientific, commercial, and m depart- 
ments. For 13 years the best sustained boarding sem- 
ree Fmd ladies and gentlemen, in the State. “A live 
Cc institution, im y non-sectarian.” Ad- 
dress, for catalogues or rooms, JOSEPH E. KING 
D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. sa” cc 
bya Professor from New York. 


PER HOUR realized by our ts. For 
$ enclose stam 


CRIDER & BRO., York, Pa. 


$10 feet FOR ALL. Stencil Tool sam 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
$1 NOVELTY SEWING AND EMBROIDER- 
ING MACHINE is the only cheap licensed 
machine in the market. It will do all kinds of work 
done by the high-priced machines. It makes the 
famous Elastic Stitch, which will not rip or break if 
every third stitch be cut. Run by hand or foot. Price, 
with table, $22. nts wanted, Machines sent on 


receipt of price. Address FRENCH, GILBERT & 
CO., 614 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


I. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edi by 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


IT. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from tne 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arrucaz 
He.ps. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


TIT. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. The Early Years of His Royal - 
ness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the Di- 
rection of Her Majesty the — by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. Grry. Portraits. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 


IV. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in and Ireland. By Samcet 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vyo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Vv. 

DU CHAILLU'’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuaitte, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 

& Cloth, $1 75. 

VI. 


MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
pat. Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00, a 


VII. 

BARNES'’S EVID. ‘NCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Ev:iences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth "5 Delivered in the Mercer Street 
Church, New York, January 21 to Feb 21, 1867. 
On the *‘ Ely Foundation” of the Union yo 
‘Seminary. By Atuger Barnes, Author of “ Notes 
on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


VIII. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasu 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the — of the Tender Science. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


TX. 
THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. B 
of “ Lectures on the St 
Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gotpwin Saira, Author 
y of History,” &c. 12mo, 


MY CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan MvuLoox 
Ceratk, Author of “John Haliax, Gentleman,” “A 
Noble Life,” “Christian's Mistake,” Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year." Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Ourpnant, Author of “Ag- 
nes,” *‘Madonna Mary,” ‘ The Laird of No- aw,” 
“The Days of my Life,”“. ar ngiord, “Life of 
Edward Irving. &c. Svo,Pa.c 87 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. Paper, 50 
cents. 

PLAYING STAKES. By Annie Tuom- 
as, Author of “On Gua-d,” “ Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo 


Leigh," “Walter Goring,” Played Out,” “Called 
to Kecount,"” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents, 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Groraz Mao 
Donatp, Author o. “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE BROTHERS’ BET; or, Within Six Weeks. By 
Car.en. 8vo0, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Anthor of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble.” Svo, Paper, 0 cents. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. By the Author 
of “ Paul Massie.” 8Svyo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CARLYON'S YEAR. By the Author of “Lost Sir 
Massingberd.” 8vyo, Paper, 25 ceuts. 


STONE EDGE. ATale. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Harrer & Broruers will send the above 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Uni 
States, on recelpt the price. 


By Sarau 


By J. L. MOTLEY. 


THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. A History. By Jonx Lo. 
THROP Mottey. With a Portrait of William 
of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $10 50, 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. History 
of the United Netherlands: from the Death 
of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce. With a full View of the English-Dutch 
Struge'e ngainst Spain, and of the Origin and 
Destruc.ici «f the Spanish Armada. By J. 
Loruror Mortcey, LL.D., D.C.L., Author 
of ** The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Por- 
traits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00, 


All the essentials of a writer Mr. Motley emi- 
nent His mind is broad, his industry un- 
w - In power. of dramatic description no mod- 
ern historian—except Mr. Carlyle—surpasses 
him, and in analysis of character he is elaborate and 
distinct.— Westminater Review. 

Mr. Motley—we owe him English homage.— London 


Mr. Motley’s, place is now with Hallam and Lo 
ashington Irving, Prescott, an 
e name of Motley now stands in the front ran 
of living historians.—Church Journal. . 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


tw” Harrre & Beoruens will send the above Works 
prepaid, to any part of the United 
pt of the 


on rece price. 


| PER DAY, SURE, and no money required 

advance. Agents wanted every where 

to sell our Patent Everlasting Metallic Clothes-Lines. 

Send fora circular. Address the AM. WIRE CO., 162 
way, N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$2 00 to $5 00 
R every hour's service, pleasant and honorable 
without ris Desirable for all la- 
dies, ministers, farmers, merchants, mechanics, sol- 
diers, every body. C.W.JACKSON & CO., 58 Bea- 
ver Street, New York. 


IMPORTANT. 


ly popular. A chance for making money rarely offer- 
ed. close for descriptive Address 
“UNIVERSAL INDEX CO.,” Box 1166, Boston. 


H°wE & STEVENS’S FAMILY DYE COLORS. 

Thirty different shades, all in liquid form. The 
same shades, allin powder form. We ad the use 
of the Blacks, Browns, and Drabs, in the powder 
ferm. For sale by all druggists and dealers. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
MARCH, 1868. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinau Mciock 
Craik, Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New Yor? 


It meets recisely the taste, 3 
pleasing and instructing variety of reading for all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 


= 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.’’ 


Harper’s Weekly. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the — 
issue of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of ‘‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 


e articles npon public questions which appear in 
Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now ee “* The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by Jamzs MILLE. 


The Bazaz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —Albion, 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Hanrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one ad for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Macazrrg, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weextyr, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be ed for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Mageazive 24 cents a year, for the Weexiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or = 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnr, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazak, to pre-pay the United States 
P subscribers to the Macazine, Weexty, or 
will fimd on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Eac riodical is stopped 
when the term 01 subscription closes, Itis not neces- 
ve notice of discontinuance. 

In ering the Macazixg, the Weexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. en the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrzr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


Txnus ror Apvrertistnc ry Hagrer’s 


Harper's Mi —Whole $250 Page, 
$125 ; Sx 0—each insertion ; of, for a less 
space, $1 50 per each insertion. 


Ha 8 Weekly.—Inside Pa 1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each Eoeortion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, eachhsertion. 


4 Ove House is emptied of Delight; 
} It is no more the house of joy 
j That once shone with his presence bright, 
That echoed to his laughter light, 
| His joyous accents every where— 
: It is no more our home, without our Boy. | - 
{ All's Gloom, although the sunbeams glow | 
= near, 80 1); | 
His brothers’ footsteps come and go, | 
i And voi that are dear to me | 
4 
Ah, Room wherein our dear one lay! NN ee 
| As sacred as the sacred Fane 
Wherein he loved to kneel and — 
The good seed ripened day by ay, : 
I watched it in the ear, the blade: _——— 
And --ben upon his death-bed laid, 
He :c.@x~ we harvest of God's golden grain ! 
Oh, manly Form that never more 
Shall swell this yearning heart with pride! 
Oh, kindly Face that always wore 
Its best fer me!—I watch the dvor, 
Half-hopeful; through the window gaze; 
My sorrow gives me such amaze, 
At times I have to whisper: “No, he died.” 
4 > 
‘ 
- 
| 
2 the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market, about ey 
A one year ago, the manufacturers have sold about fif-. -- 
| teen thousand, and such unprecedented testimonials ee 
, Be large the machine, and otherwise improve it, that now = 
; . the Star Shuttle Scwing Machine stands without a 
| 
| 
“a | ks by 
| 
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CE. COLLINS & CO., Removed from 42 to 37 and 39 Nassau Bt. Opposite the P. 0. 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as 
) long as worn, and as well finished as the best gold ones. These 


. watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
9 best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
with a to best in to wear 
” - and time. For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
oe so Pos — n equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in ap arance, and as good for time, as a gold one 
costin 5 $150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of go . Sem $2 to $6. sent to any part of the 
United tates by express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the can be paid when the goods are 
delivered by the express. Customers must pay AL. the express charges. 


C.B. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 


s#~ TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, wé will send one Extra Watch, making 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Philadelphia Press. ¢ 
Tue Oroipe Watou.—By reference to the advertisement of Messrs. Collins & Ca., it will be seen that the firm 
claims to give a really goed watch, with good works, and an oroide case, for fifteen dollars. Oroide is a costly 
bronze, precisely resembling gold, wearing like it, and never changing color like pinchbeck. We have exam- 
ined these watches and found them good and cheap—two having been purchased at retail price by gentlemen 
in our office—and are satisfied that they are fully what Messrs. Collins & Co. represent them to be. Their la- 
dies’ watches are very beautiful, and we know of no present so cheap which would be more acceptable. The 
very small —— of gold which is given in most of the so-called gold watches of the present day renders 
them practically of no greater value than oroide. 


C. BE. Collins & Co., Nassau Street, New York: B.iacksuear, Groner, January 6, 1868. 
ENTS,—I have just seen one of your gold fifteen dollar ($15) watches, and must have one immediately. 
You will please ship at your earliest convenience one of the same kind —— gold $15 watch). If I get as 
good a one as the one I have just scen I can make a good trade for yon in this of the country. 
Yours respectfully, J. 8. Cotoorp, 8. Atlantic and Gulf Railway, Georgia. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: Curcaeo, January 10, 1968. 
Gents,—I have carried one of your oroide watches some time. It keeps good time, and keeps its color 
good. I am well pleased with it. e is a large size, at $15. Please send me one of the ladies’ size. 
A. H. Brees, 256 So. Desplans, Chicago, Lllinois. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: Fort Scmner, New Mextoo, December 28, 1367. 
GentLemen,—I have received your chain per express, for which I paid $6 75, and am well pleased with it. 
I consider it a cheap article. Please send me two of your watches, gentlemen's size, at $15 each. Send them 
C. 0. D., by express, to Fort Union, New Mexico, where the mail conductor from this post will receive them for 
me and pay all expenses, J have no doubt but I will be able to send you several more orders when the watches 


are seen here. Yours 
J. R. Botton, Quartermaster Sergeant, Co. “ F,” 37th U. S. Infantry. 


M-ssrs. C. E. Collina & Co.: Littte Rock, Arkansas, December 381, 1867. 
Sizs,—Please send me one more of your oroide watches. I received the watch Fe sent, and I am very 
much obliged for such a good timepiece. Very respectfully, aTeick D. Comniean. 


Messrs. C. BE. Colline & Co., New York: Farmuinotox, Iowa, December 25, 1867. 
GEeNTLEMEN,—I am much pleased with the watches, and concluded to keep them both. There is another 

order on the way for you, sent on my account. Hoping the above may be satisfactory, and apes to send 

more soon, I remain, ours truly, T. Cuvrou. 


Measrs. Collins & Co. : Pennsytvanta, January 19, 1868. 
GenTLemen,—We are very much pleased with the watches, and have no hesitancy in recommending the 
generally. Hoping your advertisement in our paper will do you much good, &c., M.T. Wor, Press ce. 


Messrs. C. E. Collina & Co.: Biackxsurar, Grorota, December 27, 1867. 
GenTLemen,—You will please send me one of your oroide hunting watches by express to Blackshear, Ga. 
—No. 8, A. & G. R. R.—C.O.D. I saw the watch you sent to Mr. W. W. Campbell, which created a great sensa- 
tion. I think you will be patronized if you hold out and prove to be genuine. | would be ple to be your 
nt if I would be any help to you. There will be quite a number here that will send for watches in a short 

time. Respectfully yours, E. F. Swear. 


Messrs. C. E. Collins & Co.: Fort Unton, New Mextoo, December 25, 1867. 
Srrs,—I have the pleasure to annewneee the receipt of your watch, and it gives entire satiefaction ; but 
aA 


you forgot to send me the $2 chain. You will have more orders from me before long. Yours vepeteey 
James Ditton, “A” Co., 3d Cavalry, Fort Union, New Mexico. 


Messrs. C. BE. Collins & Co.: Topeka, Kansas, January 4, 1868. 
Sizxs,—The watch came safely to hand to-day. I think it will prove all le ted. Please send me one 
ladies’ size, double case, by the Merchants’ Union ress, Topeka, Shawnee Co., Kansas, G. W. Wines. Please 


seud me a nice watch, and oblige 


Georor W. Wines. 


All the Family Sewing. 


BARTLETT'S SEWING MACHINES 
are the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 
$25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 
circulars, or examine the different styles at the Bartlett 
Machine and Needle Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


] Photographs of Union Generals sent tpaid 
‘for 25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers 

for 25 cts. ; 100 Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 

for 2 cte. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


] 5O THE BEST! BEST!! BEST!!! and 
. e most richly illustrated Magazine for 
Children is THE NURSERY (#1 50 a year). Send 
for a sample. Jt shall coat See Pre- 
miums for 1868. Address J. L. SHO , Publisher, 
13 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
NDISPENSABLE. THE NEW HAND-BOOK: 
How to Write, How to Talk, How to Behave, and 


How to do Business. By first post, $2 2% 5S. R. 


WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


The GREAT AMERICAN THA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these Mige 
uality o 


invoices of the.finest q f Green Teas from the 


s of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
oyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST 5vc., 60c., 


-» T0c., 80c., 
T0c., SOc 


“9 $1 @ hb. 
, 90c., $1, $1 10, best he B bb. 


(MPERIAL n), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 B tb. 


] 

YOUNG HY ATE 50c., G0c., T0c., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 tb. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN vc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, | eae, mae K and 

Families who use larye quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our oh B t and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to nive perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in separate 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


club can divide equitably among themselves. 


The funds to pay for the ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, ~ F penton money orders, or 
express, a8 may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount orde exceed $30, we will, if de- 


sired, send the goods by 


Express to “collect on delivery.” 


‘Hereafter we will send a complimentary peckage to the party getting up the -.. aw json are small, 
e se r Clubs of less than $30, 


but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 


nd no complimentary package fo 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 


their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “‘T 
themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 


BEWARE of all concerns that advert 


e Great American Tea Company.” 


either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our pame. 


Post-Office orders acne drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 


ters and orders to 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Queen VictToria’s JouRNAL: 


OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


LEAVES rrom THE JOURNAL or OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


from 1848 to 1861. To which 


are prefixed and added Extracts from 


the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and 


Tours in England and Ireland, 
ARTHUR HELPs. 


The charm of this volume is, in one word, its inim- 
itable artlessness, and its entire freedom from preten- 
sion, affectation, and cant. These are marks of the 
highest breeding, and the highest breeding adds dig- 
nity and grace to the highest station. ...In the Jour- 
nals all is natural and all is pure.—Edinburgh Review. 

They have the charm which perfect naturalness 
combined with exquisite gracefulness might give to 
another writer; but from their actual writer they 
have a far higher interest. They serve, as nothing 
which was written for the purpose of doing it could 
serve, to set before her people the real tone of the life 
which their queen has been for so many years contin- 
ually leading ; its simplicity, its truthfulness, ite high 
family affectionateness, its thorough sympathy with 
all around the royal persons who form the centre of 
the group, and who, even in hours of unusual rest 
from public business, are stiJ] engaged in discharging 
family duties with a care and kindness which few 
households could equal, and perhaps none surpass.— 
Quarterly Review. 

Her Journal is remarkable for a healthful simplici- 
ty; it shows her to possess a well-trained mind, re- 
fined and cultivated taste, rational judgment, and a 
ready appreciation of goodness.....A valuable legacy 
to after times, and a most useful contribution to the 


history of her reign.—Round Tabie. | J 


and Yachting Excursions.. Edited by 


1zmo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Since the Queen's belief in her own lack of literary 
gifts is strongly expressed, most persons will be in- 
clined to note the evidence which the “ Leaves” afford, 
either in favor of this belief or against it. Our own 
opinion is that the belief rests on no better ground 
than that pleasing natural diffidence which is felt by 
every true artist when he ventures on a new path. 
There is, indeed, a very great difference in style be- 
tween the early and the later writing. What the 
Queen wrote at twenty-three is prettily girlish—ten- 
der, sentimental, rather gushing—compared with what 
she wrote at forty-seven. Each style has its own 
charm of lightness; and in all the Queen's writing 
there is a freshness which compensates a reader for 
the absence of severer and more conscious art.—-A the- 
naeum. 

Emphatically a home book, detailing in plain, 
homely language the joys, sorrows, and household 
events which mark the daily life of a model wife, mo- 
ther, and woman.— Home Journal. 

The pictures given of scenes of much interest are 
natural and pleasing.— Boston Traveller. 

The historian of the future wil] doubtless be glad to 
gather material from this journal.—New York Times. 

Written in a pleasing, unaffected style, and deals 
very familiarly with every-day occurrences.—Boston 

ournal, 


I” Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $1 75. 


Also ready a New Edition of 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIR OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. The 


' Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 


Compiled, 


under the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General 


the Hon. C. Grey. Portraits. 
$2 00. 


A mute appeal to our better nature.—Fraser’s Maga- 
zine 


12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


It were well that it should enter into every. house- 


hold in England and America, us an example of good- 
ournal 


A unique book in literary history.—Round Table. ness and of stainless honor.—Home J 


. Le Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of $2 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New York. 


ONE WHO KNOWS. | EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $8, $12, 
A cloth all dripping wet with Parr $16, $23, $30. Price of Office, $15, $29, $30, R yt . 
Drives infammation out, ’ 


$70. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS CO 
23 Water St., Boston. 

Brings back the smile to laughing eyes, 

And scatters every doubt. 


“Economy is Wealth.”—Franklin. 
HY will people pay $60 or $100 for a Cowtns Ma- 
chine when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to 
the contrary, the subscribers beg to inform their nu- 


; 
Pats Parnt is trump, we bet our pile, 
For all who look can see 


That false reliefs are sinking fast — the and “ 
as dead can be. N” Machines can had in any quantity. 
AINT: constructed upon entirely new principles, an 
The poor or rich can buy Parx P 1 DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the world. It 
"Tis sold at every store ; ~ the 
Twenty-five cents and fifty too— 8 warranted to excel all others, as thousands of pat- 
bottles holdin rons will testify. ¢#~ AGENTS WANTED.—Ma- 
to families who are needy and deserving. ress 
Five-dollar bottles take the run ; J.C. OTTIS & CO., Boston, Mase. 


You save three dollars sure. : 
They hold a pint, worth more than gold, 
Of Wotoort’s Pauw Paint pure. 


FUN !! FUN t!! Rich, rare, and racy is the 
Baynes.” Fulloffan. A live, 
32 column, 8 page paper. Comic Engravings. Poet- 
Humor. It is unsurpassed. } like it. 
All pills and physic out of style, - will $10 in 8 
I hear the people cry ; er. Only 50 cents for a whole year. splendic 
to every subecricer. Satisfaction aranteed. 
But give us Par Paryr’s cooling touch mens 16 cents. Subscribe now. Address 
When fever rages high. STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinedale, N. H. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an erx- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beantifually Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, y 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
and GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. 

JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 
No. 22 Maiden Lane, New York. 


: The Book of Wonders tells how to make all 
N i j osmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordials, Soaps, Dyes, an 
hundreds of other articles in daily demand. Easily 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- | made, and sold at a pete. Sent postpaid for 25 


ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for | °€™%, by 0. A. ROO H, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


All rheumatism leaves, my boys; 
Parn Is tested free 

In Chatham Square, New York, my lads, 
One Hundred Seventy. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweew AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


Bridges. ATALOGUES of 15 cts. 
—_— ‘ The Circular of Wonders, containing information 
SEWING MACHINE. f body, 6 cts. J. Walling & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The celebrated CHAMPION SEWING Ma- | DOSY, 
CHINE isa el of SIMPLICITY and DURABIL- R NS BRIGGS’S CURATIVE 
ITY. It will stitch, hem, fell, tuck CO ‘7% for Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing 


quilt, bind, braid, 
and embroider, making the Elastic Lock-Stitch. Pat- Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses al] other remedies. 
ented August 6, 1867, and does not infringe. The | No more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
Ladies are delighted with it. Single Machines ex- | from Banions; no more limping from Ingrowing 
pressed to any part of the United States upon receipt | Nails. po ab Curative dees not eat or burn, but 
of $4, at our risk, ifin a registered letter, and war- | soothes, softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 


ranted five years. Agents are making $10 to $20 per Sold Druggists and sent by mail, 0c. and $1 00. 
day selling them. For Sample Machine and Terms tv | DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 268 Broadway, New York. 
SEWING CO HOTOGRAPHS—All kinds. Samples, 25c. Address 
CHAMPION 8 G 
164 Broadway, New York. A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, A, New York. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 
MIXED (green and black), S0c., 60c | 
| 
by 
| 


